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AUCTIONS 


— FOR SALE 





COOMBE CROSS, 
BOVEY TRACEY, SOUTH DEVON 
Small Country Residence of unusual charm, 
6 miles Newton Abbot, 14 miles Exeter. 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception 
rooms, good domestic offices. Attractive 
gardens and paddock of about 2 acres. 
Garage. Main services. Freehold. For 
Auction January 30, 1952, if not previously 


sold by 
HAARER & MOTTS 

Auctioneers, Newton Abbot. Tel. 1503. 

NORTH DEVON COAST 

“CRAIGSIDE,” MORTEHOE 

A delightfully situated small Detached 
Residence standing in an elevated position 
directly overlooking Woolacombe Sands and 
the sea to Lundy Island. 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception, kitchen with Aga, 
offices, 2-roomed chalet, gardens, main 
services, modern equipment, exc. repair. 
Full catering licence. Ideal small guest 
house or private residence. Auction 

January 25. Details from: 

cox 





Auctioneers, South St., Exeter. 
With Vacant Possession at March 25 next 
(except of the cottage) 

NETTLETON 
NEAR CHIPPENHAM, WILTS 
Conveniently situate in the heart of the 
delightful Beaufort Country, adjacent to the 
famed old-world village of Castle Combe, 
about 8 miles from Chippenham, 4 from 
Badminton and 12 from the City of Bath. 
Sale of a highly attractive, medium sized, 
freehold country residence of character, with 
small farmery and productive lands known as 


Comprising substantially built house with 
south aspect containing 3 reception rooms, 
domestic offices, 4 bedrooms and bathroom 
(h. and ¢.), main electricity and water, septic 
tank drainage. Attractive lawns with flower 
borders and picturesque sunken rose garden. 
Garage, range of farm buildings including 
ties for 9 cows, 3 loose boxes, barn. Produc- 
tive, level pasture and arable lands, with 
main water laid on, together with a double- 
fronted detached cottage, the whole con- 
taining an area of just over 28 acres and 
forming a compact, easily run, residential 
property combining pleasure and profit with 
good pig and poultry food allocation, which 
THOMPSON, NOA PHIPP 
have been favoured with instructions to 
submit for sale by auction at The Angel 
Hotel, Chippenham, on Friday, January 18, 
1952, at 3.30 p.m. 
To View: The property can be inspected any 
afternoon after 2 p.m. (Sundays excepted) 
or otherwise by appointment to be made 
direct with Mr. D. R. Awdry in residence 
(Tel.: Castle Combe 257). Detailed particu- 
lars with photo and conditions of sale may 
be obtained of the Auctioneers, ‘Clare 
House,” 35 Market Place, Melksham (Tel. 
2336) and at Chippenham, or of Messrs. 
Wood & Awdry, Solicitors, Chippenham 
(Tel. 2291). 

SUTTON BONINGTON 
Nottingham 10 miles, Loughborough 6, 
Derby 12, Leicester 17. Charming 18th- 
Century Country House in delightful part 

rural England. 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Entrance hall, cloak, 4 rec., 5 beds., 3 bath., 
dressing, 2 staff beds., compact mod. kit., 
scullery, larder, butler’s pantry, staff sitting 
rm. Lovely old-world garden. Very attractive 
modernised cottage (with possn.) other cot- 
tage. Elec. L. Kitchen gdn., orchard, garages 
(4 ears), good stabling, squash court. Area 
about 3 acres. Vac. possn. on completion (ex- 
cept for 1 cottage). Also 6 closes of excel. grass- 
land and productive arable field adj. with 
area of about 48 acres (chiefly sold subject to 
tenancies). For sale by auction at the 
Black Boy Hotel, Nottingham, on Tuesday, 
January 22, 1952, at 3.30 p.m. Particulars 
and permission view from 
HENRY SPENCER & SONS 
Auctioneers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. 
(Tel. 531/2) or from Newman «& Bond, 
Solicitors, 35 Church Street, Mansfield. 
Tel. 2291/2. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


A BUSINESS MAN moving “up from 
Somerset wants a house within about 
25 miles south or south-west of London; 
10-12 bedrooms, small home farm 50 acres 
or so, and cottages; around £20,000. Quick 
decision.—Write, ‘‘Shipping,’’ c/o Woop- 
cocks, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 
GENTLEMAN requires Castle with or 
without estate as private residence, 
preferably historical interest but not 
essential.—Box 5172. 
REQUIRED FOR SPECIAL APPLI- 
CANT. With possession Lady Day. 
Gentleman’s Farm of about 250 acres (in 
hand) within 14 hours by rail of London, 
W., S.W. or S. House with 7-8 beds., 2-3 
baths., etc., cottages and buildings for cows 
i ite or telephone: CORRY AND 
Corry, 20, Lowndes Street, S.W.1. SLOane 
0436. 
SOUTHERN HALF OF ENGLAND. 
IF YOUR COUNTRY HOUSE is in the 
market (and in the southern half of England) 
it should be in the experienced hands of the 
SPECIALIST AGENTS: F. L. MERCER AND 
Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: REGent 2481). 
If brief particulars are sent (with price) they 
= inspect suitable properties WITHOUT 
CHARGE. Please quote C.L. in responding 
to this announcement. 
ITHIN 30 miles of West London- 
Walled or partly walled Kitchen 
Garden with outbuildings such as stable 
block required.—Box 5189. 











CODEN BEACH, Bexhill. ~ Delightfully 
situated modern "Residence with garden 
abutting the beach. Hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, etc. 2 garages. Garden with space 
for tennis court. Freehold £6,850.—Apply: 
STAINES & Co., Devonshire Road, Bexhill. 
CORNWALL, ST. MAWES. One of the 

finest residences in this renowned 
yachting centre is for sale at a substantial 
figure. Other coastal and mid-county pro- 
perties available.—B. . KNUCKEY AND 
Lumby, Surveyors and Valuers, 19, King 
Street, Truro. 


CoOTswo_ps, on edge small town, en- 
joying open view, modern detached 
Bungalow, 2 rec., 2 bed., bath, kitchen, 
garage, workshop, garden. Boarded loft 
would make third bed. Main e.l., water and 
drainage.—BILLING & SONs, Auctioneers, 7, 
Middle Row, Chipping Norton (Tel. 12). 


ANTS. Country House of character, 
outskirts favoured Hants village, 
delightful secluded position. Comprising 
9 rooms and scullery, ete., on 2 floors, 
awaiting modernisation. Price £4,500. Photo 
_ particulars.—BATESON & NICHOLAS, 
2, Queen’s- Parade, Basingstoke. Tel. 566. 


ERTS. For sale freehold at a reasonable 
price, wing of a superb example of 18th- 
century architecture facing a common and in 
a village. Easily converted into one charm- 
ing house or two small houses at very low 
cost. One house has 2 delightful bedrooms 
with basins, bath, separate lav., kitchen, 
space for cloaks, large sitting room (22 by 
18 ft.) with oak-sprung floor. Travertine 
stone, stainless steel fireplace, central heat- 
ing, all mains, pleasure and walled kitchen 
garden with greenhouses, brick garage and 
loft. The second has 3 bedrooms, large sitting 
room (17 by 14 ft.), kitchen, Aga, room for 
bath., separate lav., room for entrance hall 
with cloaks, brick garage, and loft, all mains, 
pleasure and kitchen garden (partly walled), 
greenhouse. Bus routes to all parts through 
village and excellent train service to London. 
25 miles.—Reply to CLIFTONS, 7, New Court. 
London, W.C.2. 
RELAND. BarttTersspy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting Properties and 
Reside ntial Farms available sale or letting. 


ONTGOMERYSH!FE. For Sale by 

Private Treaty. harming 
Machynlleth area with eaccilent fishing in 
the River Dovey available. Attractive, small 
freehold residential property containing 
entrance hall, dining room, drawing room, 
domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, bath, attics. 
Gardens with greenhouse. Garage. Out- 
buildings. Main sérvices, electricity, water, 
sewage. Gas.—Particulars and permit to 
inspect from NORMAN R. LLoyD & Co., 
F.A.1., Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Welshpool (Tel. 70), Oswestry 
(Tel. 224) and Ellesmere. 


N ‘IRELAND. Fascinating. Coastguard 
* Cottage, converted as gentleman’s resi- 
dence 1945. Lovely views Mourne Moun- 
tains, private beach, safe bathing, lobster 
fishing, bird watching, seal sanctuary. 3 
rec., 4 bed., bath., own elec., stabling.— 
Write particulars and photos, NEILL, Watch 
House, Tyrella, Co. Down. 


“DEVON. _ NR. ASHBURTON. A A 
* very charming Detached Thatched Cot- 
tage Residence standing in approx. 1} acres. 
Hall, lounge with brick fireplace, dining 
room, kitchen with Rayburn, 3 bed., bath. 
Garage. All main services (except gas). 
Thoroughly recommended. £5,250 freehold. 
—Full details: WAycoTTs, 5, Fleet Street, 
Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


Tv. “ANDREWS. Denbrae | House, 1m miles 
from St. Andrews, is for sale with early 
entry. Attractively situated amid wooded 
policy grounds, and contains 4 public rooms, 
6 family bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ 
bedrooms, and ample domestic accommoda- 
tion; Esse cooker, electric light and power. 
Hard tennis court, productive garden, 2 ser- 
vice cottages, garage, stables, grass paddocks, 
etc.—Further particulars and permit to view 
from P. T. SUTHERLAND, Factor, Colinsburgh, 
Fife. 
URREY. 10 mins. beauty spots, 20 mins. 
Waterloo. Modern Detached House of 
character, very well built in Georgian style. 
Panelled hall, parquet flooring, downstairs 
cloak with h. and c. Beautiful large tiled 
bathroom, shower, airing-cupboard; sep. 
w.c. 4 bedrooms (3 double). Modern tiled 
kitchen with serving hatch to dining room. 
20-ft. reception room and fine sun lounge 
built out into landscape garden. Lily pool, 
evergreens, fruit trees (peaches, William 
pears, Cox’s, Bramleys); West of England 
paving slabs throughout. Large brick gar- 
age. £5,300.—Write, Box 5188. 


WEST COUNTRY. A delightful ‘small 
Sporting Estate of 150 acres woodlands, 
pasture, fruit lands. 1 mile salmon and sea 
trout fishing, a perfect small residence with 
all modern conveniences. Main electricity. 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, compact offices 
Particulars from WARD & CHOWEN, Tavis- 
tock, Devon. 


SHOOT WANTED 























HOOT wanted for 1952, partridge and 

pheasant, minimum 5,000 acres. Would 
consider share in syndicate of not more than 
three persons.—COLONEL W. C. DEVEREUX, 
C.B.E., Stoke Poges, Bucks. 


FARMS AND SMALL- 
HOLDINGS FOR SALE _ 


NEAR IPSWICH, >H, SUFFOLK. “Exce xcellent 
Mixed Farm of approx. 56 acres, arable 
and pasture, with modernised farmhouse. 
Approached from main London road (A12) 
and near two golf courses. 3 rec., 4 bed., 

usual offices. Main elec. and water. Cow- 
house for 14, dairy, barns, and piggeries, ete. 
Price freehold £8,500. Also: 1 Farm and 
house, 54 acres, £5,000 freehold. 1 Farm and 
bungalow, 42 acres, £4,500  freehold.— 
ANTHONY D. LEWIs & Co., 95, High Street, 
Esher 3577/8. 


N EDGE OF NEW FOREST. 131 acre 
T.T. Dairy and Mixed Farm in excellent 
heart, with pasture and other forest rights. 
Good brick and tile house. Within easy reach 
of three hunts.—Particulars from DODSHON 
AND HoMER, 124, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 








Furnished 


AIDENHEAD 3 MILES. Paddington 
35 mins. Attractive House in woodland 
setting, standing well back from road. 
4 bedrooms, 3 sitting, 2 hath. Garage. 
Central heating, electric cooker, Fridgidair. 
—MAJOR, 36, Lillington Rd., Leamington Spa. 
PAINSWICK, NR. CHELTENHAM. To 
be let furnished. Modern House in Cots- 
wold tradition. Excellent furnishings, oak 
panelled reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, etc. 2} acres grounds. Main 
electricity and gas.—Apply: YOUNG AND 
GILLING, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
ALISBURY 13 MILES. Self-contained 
Flat (furnished), 4-5 bedrooms, ete., in 
country mansion, and 3 acres market garden 
with ccttage. To be let as a whole or separ- 
ately.—Apply, RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
8-12, Rollestone Street, Salisbury. Tel. 
2467/8. 
USSEX DOWNLAND VILLAGE. Coast 
1 mile. To let furnished, spacious old 
Cottage, exceptionally well furnished. 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, toilet, lounge, dining room, 
kitchen, cloakroom. Telephone. Garage. 
8 gns. weekly.—Box 5187. 
ORCESTERSHIRE. Huddington 
Court. To be let furnished, a delightful 
example of a small half-timbered moated 
manor house of the late 15th century, care- 
fully restored and with all modern con- 
veniences. Containing 3 reception rooms and 
five bedrooms with two bathrooms. Own 
electric light plant. Central heating. 
Moderate sized garden, orchard and gar- 








dener’s cottage.—For particulars apply 
DOOLITTLE & MDALLEY, Estate Agents, 
Kidderminster. 

Unfurnished 

USSEX. To let unfurnished, ~ Period 


Dower House on private estate, 4 miles 
from Haywards Heath. Beautiful views, 
southern aspect. Large hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 main bed and dressing rooms, 2 
staff bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Tennis court. 
2 acres in all. £350 p.a., exclusive.—Apply 
Box 5183. 

TURVEY, BEDS. Delightful stone-built 

House of character in first-class condi- 
tion throughout. Accommodation includes 
5 main and 2 secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic 
offices. New central heating system through- 
out. Gardener’s cottage and_ bachelor’s 
room. Modern garage for 2. Lovely garden 
of about 2 acres. Main electric light, gas, 
estate water. To be let on lease.—Apply for 
further details to FISHER & Co., Chartered 
Land Agents, Market Harborough. Tel. 2201. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIs, Amersham (Tel. 28), 
Gt. Missenden (28) and Chesham (16). 
BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market 
Place, Reading (Tel. 60266), and Caversham. 
Also at Wokingham and Bracknell (incor- 
porating WATTS & SON). 
UCKS. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094 and 2510), and at London, W.5. 
COLCHESTER AND DISTRICT (Essex 
and Suffolk). For available properties. 
FRENCH & SHORT, Colchester 














—GIRLING, 
(Tel. 5424). ; 
COTSwoLps. For small period houses 
or cottages to buy or sell, consult BILLINGS 
AND Sons, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
54 Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham (Tel. 
55774) and 7, Middle Row, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon(Tel. 72). , 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For Selec- 
ted List of PROPERTIES.—RIppon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.L., Exeter (Tel. 3204). 
EVON. For Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, apply to CHERRY & CHERRY, 
Ltp., 14 Southernhay West, Exeter, Tel. 3081. 
EAsT DEVON COAST AND COUN- 
TRY. Properties of all types.—THOMAS 
SANDERS & STAFF, Sidmouth (Tel. 343), and 
Axminster (Tel. 3341). a 
FASTBOURNE. Town and Country Pro- 
perties.—CHARLES SIMMONS,  F.A.L.P.A. 
F.V.I., 39, Grove Road, Eastbourne (Tel. 1. 6080): 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. ~~ Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C, M. STANFORD AND 


Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


ESTATE AGENTS—cont i, _ 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEP? :RD 
specialise in the small Period Co atry 
Houses, Farms and Cottages of cha: icter 
throughout the south-western count ‘s,.— 
flices: 9, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel, 434) and 
37, Winchester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 1. 34), 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining coun os— 
CurTIS & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, jank 
Chambers, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the 
Estate Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 2. 5/7), 
JRELAND. Farms and Sporting Prop: *ties, 
Hotels, City Residences, Investment Pro- 
perties for Sale.—Consult STOKES & QU: RKE, 
M.1.A.A., Auctioneers, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
And Clonmel. 
JSLE OF WIGHT. For Town and Country 














Properties, Houses, Hotels, ete.—Apply: 
GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport, 


Wight (Tel.: 2171). = 
N HERTS AND BORDERS. Gi orGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. | 846). 





Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers, Residential and  Agrici!tural 


Properties, Sales, Surveys and Valuations 
(Tel. 18), and at Stevenage (Tel. 154). 
URREY. 





Prope rty in all parts of the 
county.—W. K. MoorE «& CO., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines), 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. — 
JARVIS & CO. of Haywards Heath, specialise 
in high-class Residences and Estates, many of 
which are solely in their hands. (Tel. 700.) 
TTUNBSRIDGE WELLS, between London 
and the coast. For Residential Properties: 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, Tun- 
bridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
WESTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE-BRo- 
THERS & EDWARDS, 1, Imperial Square, Chel- 
tenham (Tel. 33439); 18, Southernhay East, 
Exeter (Tel.: Exeter 2321); 45a, High Street, 
Shepton Mallet (Tel.: Shepton Mallet 357). 


ESTATE AGENTS (Overseas) 


BAkamas (NASSAU). JoHN I. Mc- 
CarRTHYy, Realtor, Nassau, Bahama 
Islands (est. 1933), Offers selected listings 
of homes, estates, hotels and investment 
opportunities IN A STERLING AREA where 
the basic attributes of superb year-round 
climate, breathlessly beautiful sea for fishing, 
swimming, sailing and geographical position 
(by air, 55 minutes to Florida and 5 hours to 
New York and Montreal) do not change dur- 
ing wars, de depressions and political upheavals, 
FARMING AND SETTLEMENT IN 
KENYA COLONY. The well-known 
Agricultural Auctioneering and Land and 
Estate Agency firm of Kenya and_ Rift 
Valley Auctioneers, Ltd., of Nakuru, Kenya 
Colony, have now established themselves in 
London, through the agency of Messrs, 
Allen & Reid, with offices at Holland 
Building, 120, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. The 
principal of both firms, Mr. J. W. Reid, who 
has had over 25 years of farming and. live- 
stock experience in Kenya is now in London, 
and will be pleased to meet farmers and 
others contemplating going to Kenya to farm 
or for residential settlement, and to give 
them the fullest information on farming in 
Kenya in all its aspects, and the prospects 
as opposed to farming in England today, 
The London Office also maintains a compre- 
hensive list of properties at present in the 
market in Kenya, with details. Those wish- 
ing to see Mr. Reid should write for an 
appointment, stating if possible a convenient 
day and time to come to London. 
jamaica. For investment, for oppor 
tunity, for retirement, for a new purpose 
in life, come and live in Jamaica. For invest- 
ment counsel or real estate please write: 
GRAHAM ASSOCIATES LIMITED (Chairman: 
Lord Ronald Graham), 26, Duke Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica, in association with 
HAMPTONS, REGent 8222, or consult your 
Estate Agent. 
GOUTHERN RHODESIA. MIDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT, LtTp., for Farms, Houses, 
Business and Building sites in the rich and 
healthy Midlands area.—Inquiries with full 
details of your requirements, are invited to 
P.O. Box 212, Gwelo. aaa 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. = Rhodesian 
Farms and General Estates Ltd., Box 
727, Salisbury, for town properties, farms, 
ranches and investments. Agricultural con- 
suitants. We have properties for sale 
throughout the Colony. 
FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 
HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re: 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 


World famous for efficient se — 
e 





























storage. 
reliable packing and careful storage. 
RIVerside 6615. : a 
Hoevtts, LTD. Specialists in removals 
and storage at home and _ overseas. 
Expert packers ensure safe delivery. Large 
or small deliveries anywhere. Estimates free. 
—Hovtts, Lrp., The Depositories, Phase 
Road, Southgate, London, N.14 (Tel. 
oy Green 1167). Also at Newcastle, 
Carlisle, Glasgow. 
HOvsEHoLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of — information 
CL/104 free on request.—PitT & _ Scott, 
Lt. 1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
E.C.4. 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 118-119—All other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS_ FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 118 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


socal a ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE 








THE WELL-APPOINTED RESI- 
DENCE was completed in the early 
part of 1939, is half timbered and 
has a Gloucestershire stone roof. 


It occupies a pleasant position facing 
south and contains hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 principal and 4 staff bed- 
rooms, 4 bathroorrs, first-rate domestic 
offices. Thermostatically controlled 
oil-fired system of central heating, 
domestic hot water. Main electricity, 
power, water and drainage. 





Garages for 4 cars. 


The well-timbered grounds include flowering shrubs, lawn, lily pond, kitchen garden and a field. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 4¥%, ACRES. One or two cottages available if desired. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. HILLARY & CO., 103-105, King Street, Maidenhead, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (49,024) 


BETWEEN BIRMINGHAM AND DERBY 


Amid rural surroundings, 3 miles from station. A bus service passes. 





A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE Garages. Range of loose boxes. 


Registered market garden with 


Modernised and in first-rate order 8 greenhouses (all heated). 


throughout, it occupies a delightful 


situation 300 ft. up. The land comprises grass and arable, 


and about 6 acres of woodland. 


ABOUT 62 ACRES (part let) 
For Sale Freehold. 


Owner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY. (48,956) 


3 reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
water and electricity. 


Attractive gardens and grounds. 








KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 


On the shore of Wigtown Bay. 


THE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 

stands in a lovely setting in a mild 

climate, facing south-west with 
fine views over the bay. 


Stabling. Garage. Outbuildings. 
5 COTTAGES 


The gardens include lawns, sunken 
garden, herbaceous borders, orchard, 
walled vegetable garden, glass, wood- 
land of about 31 acres, and the 
remainder grazings. 


The House, which has oak floors and 
panelling, contains 4 public rooms, 
11 bedrooms (8 with basins), 5 bath- 
rooms, kitchen with Aga _ cooker. 
Modern central heating by oil. Separ- 
ate hot water system. Main electricity. 
Private water supply and drainage. 


Private sandy beach and pier. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 
155 ACRES. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. C. W. INGRAM & SON, 9, Princes Street, Edinburgh, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,788) 


60 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 31 ACRES 
In a first-class sporting district, 375 ft. above sea level. 





The House is built of brick with 
white rendered south front and has 
been completely modernised. 


3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms in all. 
5 bathrooms. Central heating, electric 
light, main water, septic tank drainage. 


Garages and stabling. 
Farmery. 2 first-class Cottages. 


Attractive grounds including walled 
garden and orchard, well-timbered 
parkland and arable. 





FUK SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (29,579) 


MAvtair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «Galleries, Wesdo; London” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 











By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Methuen. 
The subject of a “‘Country Life’ illustrated article of December 4, 1937. 4 


THE UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN 


BEANACRE MANOR, NORTH WILTSHIRE 


Melksham 1 mile, Chippenham 5% miles. 





3 COTTAGES 


ee aa 


Completely modernised and in excellent order, 
containing: 4 reception rooms, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
EXCELLENT STABLING WITH 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT 
GARAGES AND COMMODIOUS FARM 
BUILDINGS 
SIMPLE LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN WATER 


144 ACRES IN ALL, chiefly first-class 


grazing. 
Well timbered. 


This unique property is in the market 
for the first time, for Sale by Private 


Treaty, or by Auction in the early Spring. 





BEANACRE MANOR FROM THE ENTRANCE DRIVE 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester), Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 
Land Agent: A. W. TURNER, Esq., 15, St. Mary Street, Chippenham. 








TO LANDOWNERS AND AGENTS IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES I 


Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF are retained to act for a private gentleman who is desirous of buying an Estate in the Eastern Counties for his own 




















occupation. The County of Suffolk, within reasonable distance of Newmarket, is most favoured. The Estate should include: A 
1. A RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, in good condition, with 10 or 12 bedrooms and adequate bathrooms. 
2. A HOME FARM of 200-400 acres with possession. 
3. A total area of not less than 1,000 acres and preferably between 2,000-3,000 acres. 
Reasonable shooting is essential. 
Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF will be glad to hear of suitable Estates for sale, and will be pleased to discuss prelirhinaries in confidence with Owners 
or their Agents by appointment at either: High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2229), or 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 3316-7). wh 
SU 
VALE OF CLWYD, NEAR RUTHIN Fu 
' 4, . 
CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM, TEIRAN FARM, LLANBEDR ? 
R 16, 
GENTLEMAN’S STONE-BUILT FIRST-CLASS LAND, 41 ACRES i 
HOUSE ; _ 
Also 6-ROOMED COTTAGE and FURTHER 
Perfectly modernised. ; 
1934 ACRES of accommodation land. r 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, large kitchen, 4 q 
D s, batk » W.C. 
Ene NN VACANT POSSESSION. FREE OF 
USEFUL BUILDINGS, T.T. ATTESTED INGOING 
STANDARD EAS 
— o . sar , Auction in 3 Lots (unless sold privately) co: 
Z NT WATER SUPPLY 
a wo at the WYNNSTAY ARMS HOTEL, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY BEING RUTHIN, on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, ! 
CONNECTED , 1952, at 3 p.m. : Wel 
=... gent 
ee 16 ft 
Illustrated particulars and plan from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522-3). pate 
I bedr 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 48, CURZON STREET, I 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 W " MAYFAIR, 
(3 lines) LONDON, W.1 
Midway between Farnham and Haslemere. 400 ft. up with magnificent south view. Main-line station 7 miles. Ona bus route. 500 ft. up. Lovely south views. 
A GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE alamo 
AN 18th-CENTURY COTTAGE well equipped with modern services for easy running. Q 
, } wes i Tele 
Hors] 





5 bed., 2 bath and 4 reception rooms, 
(attic rooms or self-contained flat). 


Lovely panelling and other features. 


Enlarged and modernised. 5 bed., bath., 
hall, 2 reception rooms and kitchen. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND 





























WATER ee 5 
GARAGE ALL MAIN SERVICES 
Easily maintained grounds, mostly 8 bedrooms, nursery, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and sun parlour. Fitted basins STABLING. GARAGE. FLAT 
grassland, MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE Es 
; Well-maintained grounds, with hard tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard and paddock £8,000 WITH OVER 3 ACR 
ABOUT 13, ACRES ; 
na fe IN ALL OVER 6 ACRES ‘s ae 
PRICE £5,250 Joint Agents: CHARLES J. PaRRIS, ur 
E PRICE £12,500 67, High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 272), or WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon So 
London, W.1 (GRO. 3121). Street, London, W.1 (GRO. 3121). Street, London, W.1 (GRO. 3121). ee 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





YORSET—SOMERSET—WILTS BORDERS 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF MAIN LINE STATION 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE ORDER 
3 reception rooms, 4 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 servants’ bedrooms, 
modern domestic offices. 
Central heating. 


Main electric light and 
water. 

Garages for 3 with 3- 
ROOMED FLAT OVER. 
Stabling. 
Attractive matured garden 
with lawns, kitchen garden 

: and 2 greenhouses. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further 22 acres (let) can be purchased if required. 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (5022) 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND HINDHEAD 


AMIDST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


timbering and mellow tiled 4 
roof, 


Built of brick with oak ot y 


3 reception rooms, maids’ 


room, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Central heating. 


Main electric light, power, 
gas and water. Modern 
septic tank drainage. 
The easily maintained gar- 
dens comprise lawns, 
flower beds, a number of 

fruit trees. 
Frontage to the River Wey which provides excellent coarse fishing. 

IN ALL ABOUT 34 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,450 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (49,249) 

















“oo 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «Galleries, Wesdo, London’ 

REGent 0293-3377 N belay -siecinaan 

enccat ome NICHOLAS “NNichanyer, Piocy, London” 
(Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1.; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





HAMPSHIRE. BASINGSTOKE-ANDOVER-WINCHESTER 

NEIGHBOURHOOD PREFERRED 
A REALLY GOOD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 

ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 
with the bulk of the land, if not all, in hand. 
Gentleman’s Small Residence 
in good situation, preferably well equipped, up-to-date, etc. 

MODERN FARM BUILDINGS DESIRED. 
which with the land should be suitable for carrying T.T. dairy and beef herd. 
SUFFICIENT COTTAGES FOR THE NECESSARY LABOUR ESSENTIAL. 
Full particulars should be sent in confidence to P.R.C., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 


4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, who are acting on behalf of the proposed 
buyer. 


IN THE HEART OF EXMOOR 
4 mile from village, 14 miles from seaside town. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE at present used as an hotel. 
Fully modernised. On 2 floors only. 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (all with basins), domestic offices (with Aga). 
Central heating. Electric light. Good water supply. Cottage and outbuildings. 
Gardens and grounds, including kitchen garden, orchard and 3 paddocks, small 


trout lake. 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


For further particulars, apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 


SOMERSET-DEVON-DORSET BORDERS 


2 miles market town. 
A GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
standing in beautifully laid out grounds. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. ELECTRICITY. 

Range of outbuildings with garage. Gardens and pasture land. Cottage. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1612 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 














16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH. HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Ipswich 4334. MAYfair 5411. 





EASILY RUN AND WELL APPOINTED. 
COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND 
SPLENDIDLY MAINTAINED 
Well-proportioned lofty rooms. Contains 
gent’s cloakroom, 4 spacious reception (lounge 
16 ft. by 24 ft.), maid’s sitting room, large 
cool kitchen with 4-oven “ Aga,’’ 5 excellent 
bedrooms (2 with basins), 3 secondary 
bedrooms and nursery, 3 bathrooms. 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES. 


A FINE REGENCY RESIDENCE NEAR WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. 


Amongst well-timbered surroundings, a short distance from the River Deben. 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Detailed particulars from Woopcock & Son, 16, Arcade Street, Ipswich. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE GARAGES AND 
VERY USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 
MAINS ELECTRICITY AND POWER 
COMPANY’S WATER 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
Quiet and secluded, facing east and south, 
approached by drives, in beautiful timbered 
parklike grounds, serpentine-walled kitchen 
garden, formal rose garden, double tennis 
lawn, young grass orchard and timbered 
pastureland (8 acres let). 


wt 











ose KING & CHASEMORE —- 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 





WEST SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and Petworth in much sought after part of county. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


6 bed. and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms. 


Main water. Main 
electricity available. 


Large garage, barn and 
other buildings. 


Garden, paddock and or- 
chard, in all 


ABOUT 11/2, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





VACANT POSSESSION 


be sold with the property if desired. 
ole Agents: KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. (Tel. Horsham 111). 





A further 4 ACRES, 2 bungalows (one with possession) and other buildings would 
8 


MIDDLETON-ON-SEA, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 
Within close proximity of private beach. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
Garage. 
SUN LOUNGE 


Pleasant easily maintained 
garden. 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR AUCTION LATER 


Sole Agents: Kina & CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. (Tel. Horsham 111). 
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REGent 8222 (20 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams, “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 





AN IRONMASTER’S HOUSE 


In a beautiful part of East Sussex. Open position, 200 feet up. Easy reach of coast. 
INTERESTING AND DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY PROPERTY 


2 reception rooms, 

4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, offices. 
Period features. 

2 stairways. 


Co.'s electric light and 
water. 


Cottage. Fine old barn. 
Garage, 
Lovely grounds, woodland, 
stream, lake, kitchen 


garden and arable land 
in all 


ABOUT 534 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.44,699) 








HALF HOURLY SERVICE FAST TRAINS TO 


WATERLOO 
SURREY/BERKS BORDERS: In lovely woodland setting at crest of hill. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH 
GREEN SHUTTERED WINDOWS 


3 fine reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maid’s room, 


tiled kitchen. 


Outbuildings. Inexpensive 
terraced gardens ABOUT 
1 ACRE. 





All main services, central heating, and ready to occupy. 
£8,750 FREEHOLD 
Recommended b 











BETWEEN 
WINDSOR GREAT PARK & CHOBHAM COMMON} 
Convenient for Sunningdale and Virginia Water Stations. 

Unique position overlooking 17th tee of famous golf course. 
Luxuriously appointed 
LABOUR-SAVING 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
on 2 fioors. 


Outer and lounge halls, 
L-shaped drawing room, 
dining room, 
modern offices, 

4 principal bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, staff suite of 
2 beds., bath and sitting 
room. 

Central heating. 
Main services. 


Integral double garage. 

3 ACRES of lovely gardens, mainly yosdant and easy to maintain. 
MODERATE PRICE FOR EARLY SALE 

Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.52,461) 


NEAR HARPENDEN 


In a glorious position, possessing long and valuable frontages 
to the main Luton Road (A6). 


A FINELY PLACED MINIATURE ESTATE 





Charming Modern 
Residence on 2 floors 


Hall, lounge and music 
room, dining room and 
study, 6/7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen, maid’s 
sitting room. 


Large inte gral garage. 


Main services and central 
ating. 
Inexpensive gardens, 
woodlands, well watered 
pasture. 





SMALL FARMERY; SUPERIOR MODERN COTTAGE; 20 ACRES. 
THE WHOLE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 



























S a. ce | 














HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. "same 8, S.W.1. (S.57,885) (R.3,004) 
Overlooking one of the most beautiful North Coast Beaches. Overlooking the water on three sides. Ne 
THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENCE BEAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
3 Goutiie bedrooms, each 5 master bedrooms, 
with own bathroom, : 
lavatory and dressing 3 baths, maid’s room, wi 
closet. Large lounge with large living room, library, 
dining annexe. Wide porch. Pr 
verandah. Servants’ 
quarters for 3, laundry 2 CAR GARAGE 
and garage. 
. NEARLY 11/2 ACRES. 
Public electricity and water. 
3 ACRES. PRICE £8,500. PRICE £30,000 FURNISHED. 
Full details from: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Further particulars, apply: 
(J.A.3,027) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
BRANCH OFFICES: KENSINGTON, W.8, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19, BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS, and BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. — 
er see 
BOURNEMOUTH RUMSEY & RUMSEY AND 12 BRANCH OFFICES ~ 
LE: 





BOURNEMOUTH. A MARINE RESIDENCE 


In a unique position on the Overcliff Drive and enjoying some of the finest sea views 
over the English Channel from St. — Head in the west to St. Catherine’s Point 
in the east. 


A COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 


having a south aspect. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

sep. w.c., 3 excellent re- 

ception rooms, cloakroom, 
large kitchen. 


Built-in garage. 


Very pretty garden with 
sunken rock garden with 
lily pool and fountain. 


FULL-SIZE HARD TENNIS COURT 
PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents. Further details from Boscombe Office, 702, Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel.: Bos. $7373). 








JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Income Taz 4s. No Sur Taz or Death Duty. 
GRANITE RESIDENCE 
Favourite situation on the south coast, few minutes from sea at St. Brelades. 


Lounge 24 ft. by 18 ft., 
library 20 ft. by 18 ft., 
dining room 15 ft. by 
15 ft., 7 good bedrooms 
(2 on ground floor), 3 
bathrooms, servants’ 
suite, 3 bedrooms and 
bathroom,  labour-saving 
kitchen. 











CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 








31/2 ACRES beautiful grounds. 3 greenhouses. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Further details from 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 70: .), oF 

























2, Charing Cross, St. Helier, Jersey. 
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4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 





28b ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





BETWEEN FOLKESTONE AND DOVER 
ccupying a magnificent situation some 500 ft. 
ip onthe cliffs and enjoying glorious sea views. 
'N ATTRACTIVE L-SHAPED BRICK-BUILT 
FESIDENCE WITH SPACIOUS ACCOMMODA- 
TION, ALL ON 2 FLOORS 
Particular y suitable for private hotel, nursing home, 
etc., or for division into smaller units. 
Approached by a carriage drive with a charming 
entrance lodge. 

Fall, inner lounge hall, 3 fine reception rooms, study, 
15 bedrooms (all with basins, h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, 
maid’s sitting room. 

Nain electricity, aas and water. Central heating. 
SPLENDID DETACHED BILLIARDS OR GAMES 

OM 
Range of substantial farm buildings. Garage for 4 
cars. Heated greenhouses. 

Delightful inexpensive pleasure gardens, highly produc- 
tive kitchen garden, paddock, etc., in al 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
NOTE.—An adjoining field of about 7 acres (at present 
let) may be purchased if desired. 

Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,504) 





CONVENIENT FOR ASHFORD AND MAIDSTONE 
A first-class residential and agricultural property with a 
charming modern house of character in the Georgian style. 


on seummes 


Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and water. Garage. 
MODEL BUILDINGS FOR INTENSIVE PIG 
BREEDING AND POULTRY FARMING 
SUPERIOR MODERN COTTAGE 
An Ideal Property for the Gentleman Farmer 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 45 ACRES 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,483) 








FAVOURITE PART OF QUILDFORD 
Ideally situate commanding glorious views to the Hog’s Rack. 


A MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
brick built with well-planned accommodation. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 
Main services. Double garage. 
Inexpensive gardens, double tennis court, orchard, etc., 


in a 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 

FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750 

Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,456) 
KINGSWOOD 

In a high, healthy position in this very favoured district, 

convenient for first-class golf. 

A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
brick built, quite up to date and all on 2 floors. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, staff flat of 3 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 

Lavatory basins (h. and c.) in every bedroom. 
Partial central heating. All main services. 
Delightful well-timbered gardens, tennis lawn, etc., in all 

OUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,480) 











3 MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 





BETWEEN MARLBOROUGH AND CIRENCESTER 


In a delightful setting. On outskirts of village. 





BEAUTIFUL 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 

11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath. Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 

Garages. 2 Cottages and Flat. Farm buildings with T.T. cowshed for 8. Tithe Barn. 

Delightful gardens and grounds. ALSO A FIRST-RATE DAIRY FARM (LET), 
FOR SALE WITH 26 OR 91 ACRES 








Staff flat of 4 bed. and bath. Labour-saving offices. 
cupboards in all bedrooms. Central heating, electric panel heaters. Main electricity 
and water. 16th-Century Guest Cottage and 2 other Cottages. Large garage. 
Delightful productive kitchen garden, orchard and arable land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES. FREEHOL)) FOR SALE 


A LOVELY 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 


One mile station with fast trains to Town, just over one hour. 





KENT, CLOSE TO SUSSEX BORDER. 4 reception, 6 principal bed., 4 bath. 


Basins (h. and c.), built-in 











Tel. MAYfair ’ ‘ ? 4 SONS 130, MOUNT STREET 
0023/4 ry es LONDON, W.1 
SUSSEX WANTED SOUTH DEVON 
Near main line station with trains to London in under the GENUINELY REQUIRED FOR PURCHASE IN Between Totnes and Kingsbridge. 
our. Norfolk within radius 15 miles Norwich if possible. 


Exceptionally lovely 
OLD MANOR HOUSE 


with 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 
model domestic offices with Aga. 


PICTURESQUE OUTBUILDINGS, INCLUDING 


OAST HOUSE 
Inexpensive gardens of great beauty. 
2 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


Owner’s Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. 





PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED 
7-8 bedrooms, 2 or more bathrooms, etc. Not less than 
50 


AND UP TO 100 ACRES, small farm premises, 2 
or more cottages. 


Reply in confidence to “Mrs. D.”, c/o R. C. KNIGHT AND 
Sons, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289-80). 





BEDFORDSHIRE 
3 miles from Biggleswade and 8 from Hitchin. 


A SMALL MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 


2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 
Garage. Useful outbuildings. 11/4 Acres 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
containing 


3 reception rooms, 4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


together with the 
EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 
including good buildings and Foreman’s Cottage and 
124 ACRES 


Fishing in the River Avon which bounds the property 
for + mile. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


at very reasonable figure. 


Owner’s Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. (1,308). 





And at NORWICH, STOWMARKET, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, HOLT, HADLEIGH, CAMBRIDGE and ST. IVES (HUNTS.) 











166, PARADE, 
LEAMINGTON SPA 


LOCKE & ENGLAND 


Tel. 110 (2 lines) 





SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE 
Stratford-on-Avon 4 miles, Warwick 8 miles, Birmingham 27 miles. 
THE CHARMING SECLUDED MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


LOXLEY HALL 
dating back to the Queen 
Anne period. 
Containing hall, 4 fine 
reception rooms, 6 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 3 principal 
bathrooms, compact 


offices. 
Self-contained flat with 
bathroom — suitable for 
married couple. 
Garage 4-5 cars. 4 loose 
boxes and stalls. Entrance 
lodge. 
Delightful terraced garden, 
walled kitchen garden; 
3 grass enclosures. 





TOTAL AREA ABOUT 23 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: CHESSHIRE, GIBSON & Co., 21, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2. 
(Tel.: Midland 2451), and LocKE & ENGLAND, as above. 





ee 





Spacious entrance hall, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, all tiled kitchen, 5 
bedrooms, modern bath- 
room. All main services. 
DETACHED GARAGE 
Sun loggia, corner summer 
house. Charming easily 
maintained garden with 
rockery having lily pool, 
specimen coniferous and 
deciduous trees, produc- 
tive kitchen garden. 
GREENHOUSE and 
ORCHARD 


In all about 34, ACRE 


WARWICKSHIRE 


In a charming secluded position with uninterrupted views over open countryside. 
Coventry 9 miles, Stratford-on-Avon 10 miles, Birmingham 21 miles. 
A delightful modern residence in first-class order 
“THE LIMES” (formerly ‘“‘The Watch Oak’), LEAMINGTON SPA 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION FEBRUARY 27, 





1952, AT LEAMINGTON 


Particulars from the Auctioneers as above. 
Solicitors: Messrs. ALAN NEWSOME & Co., 16, Little Park Street, Coventry 


(Tel. 62452). 
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wise) GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSY ENOR ou: ARE, LONDON, W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





ESSEX 
6 miles Chelmsford, 26 miles London. 
PRODUCTIVE ARABLE AND DAIRY FARM 
LYING IN A RING FENCE, FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Principal Georgian 

Residence 
containing 7 bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. Part 
central heating. Own elec- 
tricity. Main water. 
Garage. Garden. Farm 
buildings include cowhouse 
with standings for 68, 
milking parlour, 6 loose 

boxes, bull pen. 

a ry R id 
(suitable for conversion 
into 2 agricultural dwell- 
ings) containing 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 

reception rooms. 
Buildings ingot: & garage, 6 loose boxes, Dutch barn. 5 COTTAGES. 
TOTAL AREA 327 ACRES. FREE HOLD 
Or would be divided: yee ipal with 203 acres and secondary 
residence with 124 acres. 
Full details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A5103) 














WEST SOMERSET 


In unspoilt country within 10 miles of main-line station with express train service to 
London. 


FINE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Carefully preserved. In grounds of about 20 ACRES 


3 large reception rooms (one richly panelled), 6 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
5 secondary bedrooms. Excellent range of domestic offices. 


GARAGES. 
SQUASH COURT. COTTAGE. 

BUILDING SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION INTO BUNGALOW. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, PART CENTRAL HEATING, GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
New range of piggeries. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE AND 
Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (7502) 








GROsvenor 


= TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen, London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





23 ACRES, INCLUDING 7-ACRE LAKE 


SOMERSET. 12 MILES BATH. 500 FT. UP. Close to Common and W oods, 


ATTRACTIVE REGENCY VILLAGE HOUSE. 
Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 7 bed. Part central heating. 
Own electricity. Garage and stabling with flat. Lodge Pm 
(let). Beautiful grounds, paddock. £8,500 FREEHOLD. 4 


TRESIDDER & Co., 7 tf South Audley St., Wi. (2 7,075) basins in 3 bedrooms. 





3 ae SALTERTON. 7 MINUTES’ WALK 
SEA, EXTENSIVE COASTAL VIEWS. 


tion, 2 bath., 7 bed. (4 h/c.) Central heating. Main ser- 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge hall. Compact offices. 


ORTH DEVON. 3 MILES WESTWARD HO! 


PYRFORD, SURREY } MILE BUS ROUTE. GOOD ROUGH 


Station 14 miles (Waterloo | SHOOTING AVAILABLE. ATTRACTIVE STONE 


BUILT RESIDENCE. Carriage drive. Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. Main 


2 reception rooms, large electricity and water. Telephone. Excellent garages, 
All main services. Fitted stabling and outbuildings. Entrance lodge. Easy to 


Garage. Useful out- maintain grounds, 15 acres grassland, also arable and 


buildings. Secluded garden with tennis lawn, small woodland, in all 23 ACRES. FREEHOLD MODER- 
orchard and kitchen garden. ATE PRICE. 
IN ALL ABOUT 114 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE. Hall, 3 recep- | TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (26,932) 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (26,985) 





EVON COAST (NEAR SLAPTON SANDS). 





vices. Aga. Double garage. Delightful grounds of 


ATTRACTIVE OLD MILL HOUSE. 2 reception, 


ABOUT 1 ACRE. WANTED TO PURCHASE bath., 4-5 bed. Central heating. Electric light. Double 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (26,165) 





AYLESBURY 3} MILES. IN PICTURESQUE 
VILLAGE, OFF MAIN ROAD. THIS CHARM- 
ING OLD OAK-BEAMED COTTAGE-RESI- 
DENCE. Skilfully modernised. 3 reception, bath., 
5 bed. (h/c). Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling, cottage. Inexpensive gardens, 5. W./165 
orchard, etc. 2 ACRES. Mrs. W./165. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,468) 


4 bedrooms. 





IN TRIANGLE 
MAIDSTONE—CANTERBURY—FAVERSHAM. 


PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Modern conveniences. 
2 ACRES UPWARDS. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 


garage, stabling, outbuildings. Nearly 7 ACRES, 
partly bounded by trout stream. £6,000 FREEHOLD. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (27,127) 





OXFORD 8 MILES. CLOSE VILLAGE AND BuS. 
RESIDENCE DATING FROM 15th CENTURY. 
Hall, 3-4 reception, 3 bath., 7-8 bedrooms (4 h. and c.). 
Main services. Central heating. Aga. Garages. Delight- 
ful gardens, kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 4 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (13,274) 














MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 





AN IMPOSING RIVERSIDE PROPERTY 


Situated on the banks of the Thames between Maidenhead and Henley, with splendid 
reaches for sailing. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF AN HISTORIC VILLAGE 


Conveniently arranged and 
easy to run. Lofty and 
well-proportioned rooms. 
5 bed. and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, staff sitting room, 
ete., attics and _ store 
rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES 


2 garages and wet boat- 
ouse. 





Lovely timbered gardens with a tennis court of ABOUT ONE ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Gippy & GIppy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53, 54 and 3113). 





BUCKS—NEAR GT. MISSENDEN 


On the Chilterns amidst unspoilt rural scenery. 
A DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE ESTATE 


comprising a LOVELY 17th-CENTURY HOUSE with 8 bed. and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND MAIN SERVICES 
Cottage. Flat. Garages and stabling. 
Pleasure grounds, pasture and woodland, IN ALL 66 ACRES, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
GIpDy & GIDDY, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 


BUCKS. 400 ft. up 
Delightfully placed in the Penn country, within a mile of a mainline station. 
AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COUNTRY HOUSE 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. 
MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE 
jrounds of ABOUT 11/2 ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, ONLY £7,950 
Gippy & GIDDY, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 























SOUTH STREET, 
CHICHESTER 2478-9 
SWAN CORNER, 
PULBOROUGH 232 


STATION ROAD 
BOGNOR REGIS 


WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD — Sti 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, WEST SUSSEX 





CHICHESTER — SUSSEX 


About 24 miles north of the city. 





In rural surroundings on rising ground with views of 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Within 100 yards of the sea nr. Bognor Regis. 


MIDDLETON-on-SEA. WEST SUSSEX 


In commanding position with garden to foreshore 





EXTENSIVE SEA VIEWS. 4 bedrooms, 2 reception 


harbour and Isle of Wight. 2 reception rooms, kitchen, EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED. 5 bed- | rooms, 2 _ bathrooms, cloakroom, good _ kit nen. 


cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Greenhouse. rooms, 2 good reception rooms, 

Mature and well-maintained gardens of 1/72 ACRE | cloakroom with shower. 
Central heating. 

PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 

Sole Agents, Bognor Regis Office. 


Modern services. 
PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents, Chichester Office. 








kitchen, bathroom, | SEPARATE SERVANTS’ QUARTERS. Garage. 
‘All main services. Main services. Central heating. 
PRICE £9.250 FREEHOLD 
Fixtures and fittinzs at valuation. 
Details from Bognor Regis Office. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





DORKING TO GUILDFORD 


Occupying a high and sunny position in a much-favoured Surrey village with views over the Sussex Weald to the South Downs. 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN 
HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


Rebuilt at high cost after the war and stand- 
ing in the original matured grounds. 


Comprises “L’’-shaped entrance hall, cloak- 

room, 3 reception rooms, spacious modern 

kitchen, 5 bedrooms, dressing room (master 
suite) and 2 bathrooms. 


Oak parquet or wood block flooring, oak 
doors, staircase, etc. 


ABOUT 1y Vy, 


Details from pol ner’s Agents: 





GARAGE BLOCK with accommodation for 
3 cars, fuel and storerooms. 


EXCELLENT FLAT OVER 
containing 3 bedrooms, living room, kitchen- 
ette, bathroom, etc. 

MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 


The terraced gardens and grounds are well 

laid out and bounded on 3 sides by common- 

land, with lawn, fine ornamental trees and 

shrubs, rose beds, paved terrace, kitchen 
garden, etc. 


Heated greenhouse with fruiting vine. 


. ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 











a 


al 


44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 
0911, 2858 and 0577 





RURAL DORSET 
In a first-rate sporting district, near village with frequent bus service. Southern aspect 


ATTRACTIVE AND COMFORTABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in splendid order. 


3 large sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, splendid offices, Aga cooker. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
2 GARAGES. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 

TOTAL AREA OVER 4 ACRES. EARLY VACANT POSSESSION. 
Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S8.W.1. (L.R.12321) 

SUSSEX 


Few miles from Haywards Heath. 





For sale with either 10 or 100 acres, also with 1 or 3 cottages, as required. 


{EXCELLENT AND WELL-SITUATED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In first-rate order. Away from main roads, yet convenient for bus service. 
4 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 
Well-timbered grounds. 
Inspected and eater xi by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


NEAR EXETER. A MOST VALUABLE RED LAND FARM 
SILVERTON PARK FARM, SILVERTON 


(Exeter 7 miles). In the fertile Culm Valley. 


FREEHOLD T.T. ATTESTED, GRADE “A” DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
SUPERIOR HOUSE. 2 modern cottages with main water. Excellent buildings, 
including Alfa-Laval milking parlour, cow house for 24, large barn, dairy, bull pen, 
granary, 8-bay Dutch barn, etc. Main electric light and power. Ample water 
supply. Modern drainage. Rich red loam soil producing magnificent crops and lush 
grazing of the richest quality. Valuable orchard. TOTAL AREA 129 ACRES 
For Sale by*Auction (unless sold previously) at the — Hotel,'Exeter, 
on Friday, February 15, 1952, at 3 p.m 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, Messrs. HEWITT & Co., 19, Barnfield Road, 
Exeter (Exeter 5587/8), and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1 (REGent 0911). (55487) 


MANOR HOUSE TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Between London and Birmingham (7 miles main-line station). 
LOVELY STONE-BUILT MODERNISED MANOR HOUSE 
OF MODERATE SIZE 
WITH 2 COTTAGES AND 9 ACRES 
To be Let Unfurnished. Rent £158, rising to £250. Fixtures to be taken over. 
Full particulars from JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 





.W.1. Tel.: REGent 0911. 


(L.R. 202 54. ) 





S.W.1. Tel.: REGent 0911. 








LEWES, SUSSEX 
(Tel. 660-3) 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


UCKFIELD (Tel. 532-3) 
HURSTPIERPOINT (Tel. 2333-4) 





Wonderful setting at the foot of the South Downs with magnificent views. 


AN UNUSUALLY FINE 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Accommodation arranged on 2 floors with 
principal rooms facing south. 


HALL, LOUNGE (21 ft. by 14 ft.), DIN- 
ING ROOM, STUDY, CLOAKROOM, 6 
BED AND DRESSING ROOMS (2 h. and 
¢.), SEWING ROOM, BATHROOM, COM- 
PACT OFFICES. 
MAIN E. L., WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING 


LEWES, SUSSEX 





Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, as above. 


Under one mile from Lewes station (London 1 hour). 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED. BUILT 
MOSTLY OF OLD MATERIALS, OAK 
FLOORS AND SOLID OAK DOORS AND 

JOINERY THROUGHOUT 


BUILT-IN DOUBLE GARAGE 


Large greenhouse and store. Very attractive 


garden. 
ABOUT 114 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
£8,500 FREEHOLD 














REDHILL 
Tel. 3555-6 


SKINNER & ROSE 


HORLEY 
Tel. 77 





OXTED 


Favoured residential district. Easy reach of golf course, 
under four minutes walk station and shops. 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 





Buil! and planned to save labour. 4 bedrooms (h. and c.), 

cream tiled bathroom, handsome lounge with doors to 

paved terrace, excellent dining room, well planned domestic 

accor nmodation, Aga cooker, tiled cloakroom, entrance 

hall. Built-in oa. All main services. i grounds of 
BOUT HALF AN ACR 


a 





REIGATE 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED AND UNUSUALLY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Very conveniently situated yet completely secluded. 
All rooms facing south and on two floors. 
4 bedrooms (basins), bath-dressing room en suite, tiled 
bathroom, 2 delightful reception rooms, lounge hall, 
maid’s sitting room, fine kitchen, cloakroom, central 
heating throughout. All main services. Garage. Lovely, 
easily kept garden of ABOUT 1%, ACRES. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


REIGATE 
Very conveniently situated close to bus routes, one mile 
main line and town, standing in its own grounds. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL KEPT AND READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 


Expensively fitted to modern requirements. 6 principal 
bedrooms (4 with basins), 2 large dressing rooms, 2 
principal bathrooms, excellent playroom, 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 3rd bathroom, 3 fine reception rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, modern kitchen, cloakroom. Central 
heating throughout. All main services. Large brick- 
built garage and stable block, tennis lawn, etc. IN ALL 
ABOUT 13, ACRES. 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 








REIGATE 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


Conveniently situated 1 mile of station, close to bus routes. 
Facing south on sandy ‘soil. 





Attractively planned on 2 floors, all rooms facing south. 

4 bedrooms (basins), tiled bathroom, through lounge, 

dining room, cloakroom, excellent modern kitchen, loggia’ 
Built-in garage. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
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23, MOUNT STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1441 





OXSHOTT, SURREY. 17 MILES LONDON 


Ideally convenient for London, enjoying a rural atmosphere. Splendid service to 
Waterloo every 20 minutes. Bus passes the house. 


A DELIGHTFUL WELL-PLANNED MODERN HOUSE 


Equipped with every 
modern convenience and in 
excellent order through- 

out. 

The house is very sunny, 
facing south and _ west, 
with views. 

4/5 bedrooms, 2 excellent 
modern bathrooms, hall, 
cloakroom, 3_ reception, 
labour-saving kitchen 
quarters. 

All main services. Central 
heating throughout. 

2 immersion heaters. 
WELL-BUILT 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 





Geitaning nano garden of about 1 ACRE 
JUST IN THE MARKET, FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE 





CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
In rural country about 1 hour north-west of London, close to main-line station, 
7 bed. (basins, h. and c.), 3 bath., 3 reception. MAIN SERVICES. 
REASONABLE PRICE WITH JUST OVER 6 ACRES 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR HOUSE 
Fast trains to Paddington. Close to Berkshire Downs and about 8 miles from Ozford. 
7/8 bed. (basins, h. and c.), 3 bath., 3 reception. CENTRAL HEATING. MAINS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 4 ACRES 





GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH FARMERY 
1} hours Waterloo. In rural Hampshire. High up, with views. 
2 bath., 4 reception. STAFF FLAT. 2 COTTAGES. New T.T. buildings. 
FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 


7 bed., 





REGENCY HOUSE IN PARKLIKE GROUNDS 
Sussex and Kent borders. 
Very tastefully decorated. 6/7 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception. MAINS. Lovely garden 
with lake. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,750 WITH 10 ACRES 











Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, WILSON & Co., as above. 
16, KING EDWARD 
STREET, OXFORD 


(Tel. 4637 and 4638) JAM ES STYLES 


& WH ITLOCK CHIPPING NORTON, 





The first time in the market for over twenty years. 


IN A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VILLAGE 


London 37 miles. 
A VERY CHARMING MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
in perfect order throughout. 


2 garages. 


Delightfully designed gar- 
den, in all 


ABOUT ONE ACRE 


VACANT 
POSSESSION 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
(Near offers considered.) 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Je Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK (Oxford 
Office). 


3 attractive sitting rooms, 2 sitting rooms, cloak- 
cloakroom, compact kit- room, modern kitchen, 3 
chen quarters, 5 pleasant bedrooms, bathroom. 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electric light and 
ALL MAIN SERVICES water. e 





COTSWOLDS 
Moreton-in- Marsh (fast trains to London) 4 miles. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN COTSWOLD HOUSE 


constructed in traditional style, exceptionally well planned and equipped with 
every labour-saving convenience. 


Partial central heating. 
GARAGE 


Attractive, easily main- 
tained garden and pasture- 
orchard, in all about 


THREE-QUARTERS 
OF AN ACRE 


7 VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Strongly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK (Chipping Norton Office). 








OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS 446/8 
OXTED 


SEVENOAKS 2247/8/9 
Tels, 240 & 1166 
REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 





WESTERHAM, KENT 
nique rural situation. 
’ 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 3 good reception 
rooms, excellent offices. 








ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


In a favoured residential part, convenient for the Central Station and The Pantiles. 


This picturesque 
Cottage-style Residence 





Main electric light and 5 bedrooms, dressing 
power. room, bathroom, 3 recep- 
Garage. tion rooms, hall, cloak- 
GREENHOUSE room, maid’s sitting room, 
3 COTTAGES etc. 
Beautiful gardens and fain s ices. 
grounds of about 2 ACRES " ringincek 
PRICE FREEHOLD Garage and outbuildings. 
£8, ABOUT 2 ACRES 3 
a nee ET rn £8,500 FREEHOLD ‘ i 8 . 
‘ : S is . 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOTO EY ha 406 _ CO., 7, London Road, Tunbridge 
ells (Te 5-7 


Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247). 


OXTED, SURREY 
Principal wing of charming PERIOD RESIDENCE 


5 bed. and dressing rooms, 





Up to 214 ACRES 


bathroom, 3_ reception WORLD COTTAGE 
per Samne Oat & originally the forge. 3 
bedrooms, bathroom, 

Swimming pool. lounge, kitchen and old 








3% MILES SOUTH OF DORKING, SURREY 
Adjoining and overlooking 
beautiful village green. 
CHARMING OLD- 


forge building adjoining 
(45 ft. by 16 ft.) suitable 
further accommodation. 


Pretty garden. 

















POSSE 
- casinaes FREEHOLD £3,950 
3m 
FREEHO VACANT 
setinmnenad POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Recommended. Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 47, High Street, 
Road East, Oxted (Tel. 240 and 1166). Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793). 
m srourronrose, — BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 7" 
LONDON, S.W.3. 9 0152-3 





NEAR COLCHESTER. 5 ACRES 


Few minutes main-line station in delightful country. 
Sweet little modern Residence exceptionally easy and 
inexpensive torun. Must be sold quickly as owner moving 
to large farm. 2 rec., 3 beds., bathroom. Perfect through- 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE £6,750 
WITH 24 ACRES 


W. SUSSEX 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD HOUSE. 3 — 
A garden-lover’s paradise. Glorious position 8 miles 5 
of Chichester. Old Sussex-style residence full ef lovely 
period features, 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
modern fitted kitchen. All main services. Central 


Entirely secluded in beautiful countryside yet very easy 
for London and Newmarket. 


Fascinating little property for which immediate 
sale essential. 


3 reception, 4 beds., bathroom, = offices, all lovely 


heating. Splendid large garage and 4-roomed cottage. 
Freehold. 
SUFFOLK COAST 


T.T. FARM, 30 ACRES. £5,500 
Convenient for Saxmundham, Aldeburgh, Halesworth. 


out. Main water and elec. Modern drainage. Many fruit 

trees. Excellent outbuildings. Pigsties. Poultry houses, 

ete. Food allocation. Freehold. Very reasonable price 
for quick deal. 























SUSSEX COTTAGE. 2 ACRES. £3,500 rooms, 9 ft. Bea 
, E : Very pretty little farmhouse, 3 beds., etc. Main elec. u 
Favourite part near Lewes. Very attractive and well- MAIN WATER. MANY cae BUILDINGS and water. Exceptionally good buildings. Highly pro- 
modernised. On 2 floors. 2 rec., 4 beds., bathroom. FREEHOLD ductive land mains watered. Only for sale as owner Furt 
Main water and elec. _ Garage. Outbuildings. Orchard moving Hampshire. Considerable mortgage ave able. 4 urt] 
and paddocks. Freehold. Offers considered. Inspected and highly recommended by Sole Agents. Freehold. Immediate possession. : 
al — 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


LANCASHIRE AND WESTMORLAND BORDERS 


In the well-known valley of the Lune. Kirby Lonsdale 2 miles, Lancaster 17 miles. 








LECK HALL ESTATE HOME FARM about 50 acres. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE One of the finest MOORS in the district 
(500 brace of grouse have been shot). 


t reception —_ 9 bed and dressing rooms, 


3 ‘bathrooms. Trout and sea-trout fishing in the Leck. 


9 FARMS, 2 smaller RESIDENCES and 
9 COTTAGES are LET 


The House is at present divided into 2 residences. 


4 garages. Stabling. Modern hard court. 

TOTAL AREA 1,670 ACRES 

+ service cottages. Total rents £1,536 
’ 


+ FOR SALE BY PRIVATE 
tae ene TREATY 


Inexpensive and beautiful gardens. gfe Pe Oe oe ee “ : ee Fe eel 
Rise aye ff 6 « ps he a a 


Sole Agents: JOHN D. woop & CO. 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Main water and electricity. 








HERTFORDSHIRE ON THE DOWNS 
BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


Ina perfectly secluded position with lovely views. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, CLUB, NURSING HOME OR 
INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


Close to the county town of Hertford, Potters Bar 5 miles, Hatfield 5 miles. 
CHARMING AND WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


rc ’ Modern Residence’ with 
la 15-17 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms, 6 reception rooms, Hall, morning room, din- 

modern offices. : ‘ 
ing room, lounge, kitchen, 
CENTRAL HEATING etc., 6 bed and dressing 
MAIN ELECTRICITY rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Estate water supply. Garages, chauffeur’s flat. 


Garages. Stabling. * , 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 


Staff flat and 2 cottages. AND WATER 

Gardens and grounds. 
Attractive gardens 
Excellent agricultural land OVER 1 ACRE 





ABOUT 83 ACRES 
FOR SALE PARTLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £18,000 


Further particulas from JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
London, W.1. (B.42,093) (J .22,205) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 








SUSSEX. BARHAM HOUSE EAST HOATHLY COODEN, BEXHILL 


Uckfield 54 miles; 1 hour from London. BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE Spacious entrance hall, 
8 principal bedrooms, 3 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
dressing and 3 bathrooms, rooms with fitted basins, 
4 reception and _ billiards 2 bathrooms, cloakroom 
room. Electric light. Cen- ; : 


teal heating Stabling loggia, modern’ kitchen 


garages, lodge and 3 
cottages. Extremely beau- 


with Aga cooker and boiler. 





tiful and renowned gar- MAIN SERVICES 
dens and grounds with , ii 
akes. hard ; aac Sa eee 
lakes, hard and grass tennis CENTRAL HEATING en 
courts and bathing pool. 
HOME FARM and 8 Cottages let. 33 acres of matured Woodlands. Garage with loft. Matured garden. Small orchard. ABOUT 1 ACRE 
ALTOGETHER ABOUT 186 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


or the house will be sold with a small area. 


Joint Sole Agents: POWELL & CO., 78, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 182) 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(R.33,705) 








Telegrams : 


“at 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London”* 


(10 L-nes) 








MAPLE & CO., LTD. WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 (REGent 4685) 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 and 4112. 
___ Tottenham Court Road , W.1 (EUSton 7000) © 
JUST IN THE MARKET 


HERTS 
FINELY POSITIONED BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE 


3 miles Hitchin main-line station. 35 minutes King’s Cross. Adjoining golf course 


and open country. AND A I TON 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
With central heating, oak floors, main services, etc. 400 FT. UP WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 
A SMALL HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM AND MINIATURE FARM 











7 bed and dressing rooms, Good drive approach. 
2 bathrooms, panelled hall Vestibule, hall, 3 sitting 
with cloakroom, lounge, model offices, cloakroom, 
panelled dining room, cece pay an ae 
study, maid’s sitting room, tricity, power and water. 
ete. Aga cooker.  First-rate 
range of brick buildings, 
BRICK-BUILT AND including barn, stabling, 
ia : ie tae ete. Garage. Simple gar- 
HEATED GARAGE FOR den and kitchen garden, 
2-3 CARS. Sound productive land, 

a y about 
Beautiful gardens, easily maintained lawns, rock and water garden, paved terrace, 15 ACRES FREEHOLD 
—— trees and shrubs. etc. In all about 
» ACRES. TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
; fai y The whole property in most immaculate order. 


(Regent 4685). 











Further details of the pm.§ MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 
Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


FOX 


& SONS 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 





CORNWALL 


16 miles Tintagel and Boscastle. Fishing in the River Camel 4 mile distant. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Erected about 1765 and in 
good condition through- 
out. 7 bedrooms (3 h. and 
c.), 2 servants’ rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 
servants’ sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. 


Garage 4 cars. 
Cottage. 


Piggeries. Cow ties. 





Main electricity, water and 
drainage. Central heating. 


Grounds and paddocks of ABOUT 121 ACRES 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 





PERIOD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


PREFERABLY GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IN THE PETERSFIELD/ALTON AREA 
6-7 bedrooms, 1-2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Easily maintained grounds, additional land not objected to. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 
Solicitors, Owners or their Agents please send particulars to: 


Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton (Tel. 3941/2), 


who will arrange an immediate inspection. 





HOVE’S PREMIER RESIDENTIAL AREA 


SUBSTANTIAL DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Direct bus 10 minutes Brighton Station. 


7 bedrooms (6 h. and e.), 
2 bathrooms, oak panelled 
hall and dining room, 
handsome drawing room, 
morning room. Excellent 
offices. Double garage. 


Delightful grounds 


114 ACRES 





PRICE £8,950 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton (Tel.: Hove 39201, 7 lines). 





WEST SUSSEX DOWNLAND VILLAGE 


Just off main London road within sight of Chanctonbury Ring. 7 miles from Worthing 


CHARMING 18th-CENTURY DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Carefully modernised and 
in good decorative order. 


4 bedrooms, 2 modern 
bathrooms, 2 _ reception 
rooms, delightful lounge 
hall, maid’s room, cloak- | 
room and kitchen. 
PART CENTRAL 
HEATING 
BEAMED CEILINGS 


gk on RR 


Old-world garden of ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel.: Worthing 6120 (3 lines). 





HAMPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE OR DORSET 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
situated in one of the above counties 
REQUIRED FOR A SPECIAL APPLICANT 


GOOD RESIDENCE of not less than 5 bedrooms, 2 cottages and land o 


OVER 100 ACRES 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Solicitors, Owners or their Agents please send particulars to: 
Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton (Tel. 3941/2). 


Immediate inspection can be arranged. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


On the fringe of the New Forest, about 2 miles from main Waterloo line station, 12 
miles from Bournemouth. 


At present being used as a fruit farm, but the property offers many possibilities 
and would be eminently suitable for profitable smallholding. 


COMFORTABLE SMALL RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, kitchen. 


Garage. Excellent cottage. 
Number of useful buildings. 


Attractive timbered 
grounds with lawns, veg- 
etable garden and orchard. 
Fertile fruit growing land, 
arable and grass enclos- 
ures, etc. The whole 
covering an area of 


ABOUT 22 ACRES 





PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SoONs, 44-52, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth. Tel.: Bournemouth 6300. 

















30-32, WATERLOO STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 2 


Telephone: CENtral 3461 (3 lines) 


mona? Cav & OO. eee 


AGENTS FOR PROPERTIES IN THE MIDLAND AREA 





“ST. ANTHONYS,” 
CHESTER ROAD, BACONS END, COLESHILL, 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham 8 miles. Coleshill 2 miles. 
An immensely attractive architect-designed 


DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


The accommodation comprises: 


Most attractive reception hall, cloakroom, charming Lounge, dining room, kitchen, 3 splendid bedrooms, 


through lounge, splendid dining room, loggia. 


Outstanding well-equipped kitchen, 3 excellent bedrooms, 
luxurious bathroom. 


Out-offices under cover. 
Full-size garage. Beautifully laid-out gardens. 
Central heating. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON 
JANUARY 17, 1952 





“MANORFIELD,” 
STATION ROAD, GRIMES HILL, 


WARWICKSHIRE 


S miles city close shopping and railway station. 


The accommodation includes: 


Glass verandah. 

Usual out-offices. 
Built-in garage. Additional land. 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


PRICE £5,500 


WARWICKSHIRE 
5 miles Warwick; 6 miles Leamington Spa. 
In a delightful rural setting. 
An attractively planned and beautifully situated 
MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD 
SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


An attractively planned enviably situated known as 


DETACHED BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


“THE ORCHARD,’’ BEAUSALE 
Superbly built. Well appointed. 
Accommodation includes wide sun loggia, central hall, 
lounge/dining room, well equipped kitchen, 3 bedrooms. 
well appointed bathroom, separate toilet. brick-built 

2-car garage, usual outbuildings. 
Delightful Gardens and Grounds 
Prolific orcharding, together with a small range 
buildings. 
AREA—NEARLY 2 ACRES 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, 
JANUARY 24, 1952 
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ESTATE 


Telegrams: 
“Es ate, Harrods, London” 


HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


Southampton 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





BANSTEAD AND EPSOM DOWNS 
Quiet situation in village, close buses, 
station, golf course. 
GENUINE 15th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 
in good order. 


Oak beams, original panelling, 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Ample garage space. 
Charmingold-world gardens, lawns, 
lily pond, fruit trees and woodland. 


ABOUT 11/2 ACRES 


ONLY £8,500 FREEHOLD FOR 
QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34and 36, Hans 

Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 

(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 
806-828). 


“KENT. 3 i Ashford. Expresses to London 
INTERESTING 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
In a rural situation handy for the coast. 








3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Co.’s 
electricity, own water 
(automatic electric pump), 
septic tank drainage. 
Double garage. 
Old-fashioned garden (a fea- 
ture) and lucrative orchard 
ABOUT 11/, ACRES 


ONLY £6,000 


FREEHOLD WITH 

: : a POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Conanent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KEN- 
sington 1490. Extn. 81 0). 


SHETLAND. Sporting Estate and Bird Sanctuary 
Ideal for keen fishermen, sea trout and lobster fishing. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
2 sitting rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 4-roomed cot- 
tage. 
Gravitation water supply. 
Electric light (private 
plant). Small pier, 16-ft. 
new boat and dinghy. The 
area includes about 50 
acres on the mainland and 
about 200 acres on the 
Ness. 
There is also a loch on the 
estate the area extending to 
ABOUT 250 ACRES 
PRICE ONLY £4, 750° 


HARRODS us 32, 34 and % tan Cc yeeneet. Knightsbridge, $.W.1. (Tel.: KEN- 
sington 1490. Extn. 807. 
LUTON, H!ITCHIN AND BEDFORD TRIANGLE 


In delightful country, but half a mile from village with bus service to the above named 
towns. 














RENOVATED FARM- 
HOUSE ENJOYING 
DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 


3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 

rooms, 1 dressing room, 

bathroom. Main water, 

electricity and drainage. 

Garage and several barns. 

Inexpensive garden, orch- 
ard and field. 


IN ALL 
ABOUT 31/. ACRES 





PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
HarRoDs LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel.: KEN- 
sington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





UNSPOILT ESSEX 
WITHIN 10 MILES OF THREE LARGE TOWNS 


All with excellent services to London 

GENUINE 15th- CENTURY BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE 
forming the ideal small 
country retreat. Full of 
heavy oak beams. 2 good 
reception rooms, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, model 
offices. Garage for 4 cars, 
small secondary residence 
with large lounge, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. Ideal 
for a married couple. Elec- 
tric light, central heating, 
excellent water and drain- 
age, delightful grounds, first 
tate tennis court, lily pool, 

— — 


IN - > : 
JUST OVER ry ACRES : : “ 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TERMS 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 
KINGSWOOD AND WALTON HEATH 
Select position on high ground. Pleasant outlook. 

ATTRACTIVE MODERN RENCENGS DESIGNED BY ARCHITECT 
Lounge, dining room, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Modern drainage. Co.’s 
electric light, gas and 
water. Central heating. 
Garage 2 cars. Beautiful 
pleasure gardens, terrace, 
flowering trees, kitchen 
garden, fruit trees. In all 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 








MODERATE PRICE 
FOR QUICK SALE 
Inspected and recommended: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). + 
IN THE TRIANGLE 
SHERBORNE, YEOVIL, DORCHESTER 
GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE 








carefully modernised and 
situated in a picturesque 
village, 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, excellent 
bathroom, modern offices. 
Garage for 2 cars, stabling 
for 2. Main water and 
electricity. Pleasant gar- 
den. Small orchard, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Poultry allocation. 
ONLY £4,950 


FREEHOLD FOR 

IMMEDIATE SALE - ‘ * = 

HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KEN- 
sington 1490. Extn. 810). 


ONLY £5,250 FREEHOLD 
IN PRETTY KENT COAST VILLAGE 
Handy for two championship golf courses. 
Compact, well-built 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
OF CHARM AND 
CHARACTER 
2 reception, cloakroom, 
4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
bathroom, modern kitchen 
(Aga cooker). Garage. 
Attractive pleasure and 
fully stocked kitchen gar- 
den, in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
VACANT iia . 
POSSESSION Pe —— 
Joint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 


S.W.t a.- ‘KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 810); and Messrs. G. W. FINN & Sons, 45, 
Queen Street, Deal. (Tel.: 11). 

















23, HIGH STREET, 
COLCHESTER 


C. M. STANFORD & SON iad 


Phone: 3165 





BETWEEN HALSTEAD AND BRAINTREE 
Easily accessible. 
SUPERB TUDOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE, occupying high position in 
delightful countryside. 2 large reception, tiled kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Partial central heating. Electricity. Ample water. Modern drainage. Bungalow of 
2 bedrooms and kitchen. Double garage. Magnificent gardens and grounds, forming 
a@ miniature “Chelsea.” IN ALL ABOUT 11/7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,950. 
(Ref. D.738/15.) 


WEST MERSEA 
In a picked position, close to bathing beach. 
AMOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE. 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2/3 reception. Main services. Garage and outbuildings. Delightfully 


timbered gardens and grounds, 114 ACRES. 
(Ref. D.458.) 








FRINTON-ON-SEA FIVE MILES 
In a delightful unspoilt country setting. 

ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE enjoying open views. 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. Garage and 
outbuildings. Attractive walled gardens. FREEHOLD £4,450 
Ref. D.359/62.) 








COUNTRY PROPERTIES IN ESSEX & SUFFOLK 





COLCHESTER FOUR MILES 


In delightful rural surroundings. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHAR- 
ACTER. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Main electricity and water. Modern 
drainage. Garage, outbuildings. Charming garden. Paddock. 61/2 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. £6,750. 
(Ref. D.423/54.) 





NEAR HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK 
Occupying a high position on outskirts of old-world village. 
CHARMING PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE WITH THATCHED 
ROOF. 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 3 reception. Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. Excellent garden and orchard of OVER 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD 
4,400. (Ref. D.873/99.) 





NEAR HADLEIGH (50 miles London) 


CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2/3 reception, lounge (19 ft. by 13 ft.), 
kitchen with Aga. Central heating. Garage. Delightful gardens. Paddock. 
2172 ACRES. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. £4,250. 
(Ref. D.882/60.) 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


Aiso at UXFORD 
And ANDOVER 





IN A FINE POSITION ADJOINING 
WENTWORTH GOLF LINKS 
WITH LOVELY VIEWS TO HOG’S BACK 
14 miles Sunningdale station. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE MODERN HOUSE 
on 2 floors, having hall, 2 reception, sun parlour, loggia, 


Central heating. Built-in 
Gardener’s 
Delightful 
EEHOLD. 


4 bathrooms. 
cupboards. Every modern convenience. 
bungalow. Chauffeur’s quarters. Garage. 
grounds. 4 ACRES. FOR ALE FR 
Apply: Joint Sole Agents, GOSLING & MILNER, Virginia 
Water (Wentworth 2277) or Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


6 bedrooms, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


FOR TRUSTEE CLIENT 


AN 
ENTIRELY AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
FOR INVESTMENT 


Any good farming district considered, but not Wales or 


Scotland, and preferably not Cornwall. 
AREA UP TO 5,000 ACRES 
£250,000 AVAILABLE 


Details (in confidence if required) to ‘‘ Trustees,”” c/o 
Lorts & WARNER, as above. 





SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 


(within easy reach of London) 
Inalovely position 700 ft. up overlooking National Trust land. 





Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. All main services. 
Central heating. Garage for 4 (suitable for conversion to 
Bungalow). Inexpensive grounds, Small area of wood- 
land (registered as Smallholding with Food Allocation). 
ABOUT 614 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE £8,950 
Joint Sole Agents: CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere (Hasle- 
mere 680), and Lorts & WARNER, as above. 








86, WOODBRIDGE ROAD, 
GUILDFORD. 
(Tel. 3386—5 lines) 


WELLER, SON & GRINSTED 


1, BANK BUILDINGS, 
CRANLEIGH 
(Tel. 5) 





WEST SUSSEX 
6 miles Cranleigh, 8 miles Horsham. 
CHARMING BLACK AND WHITE PERIOD 
COTTAGE 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, kitchenette. Garage, 
outbuildings. Main services, 12 ACRE garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,250 POSSESSION 
Apply, Cranleigh Office. 


CRANLEIGH, SURREY 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH 
HALF-TIMBERED ELEVATIONS 
4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Good offices. All 
main services. Excellent outbuildings. Double garage. 
Lovely grounds of 434 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £7,500. POSSESSION 
Apply, Cranleigh Office. 


NEAR GUILDFORD 


17-BEDROOM MANSION 


Main services. 
Suitable for institution or conversion. 
5 ACR 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSS. 
Apply, Cranleigh Office. 











HOOK HEATH, NEAR WOKING 


Ina quiet and elevated position readily accessible to Woking 
Station (Waterloo 30 mins.), with several well-known 
golf courses at hand. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE OF MODERATE 
SIZE 


Hall, 3 sitting rooms, 5-7 bedrooms, bathroon (h. and c.), 

domestic offices. 
SERVICES, INCLUDING CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


ALL MAIN 


Matured garden with lawns, flowering shrubs, etc., 
about 14 ACRE 


POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 





DORKING, HORSHAM, GUILDFORD 
TRIANGLE 


Near Cranleigh and 6 miles Ockley Station. 
A WELL-FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


situated on outskirts of village, close to buses, and surrounded 
by lovely countryside. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, shower room, lounge (27 ft. by 
18 ft.), dining room (19 ft. 6 ins. by 13 ft. 6 ins.), small 


study, model offices with Aga and stainless steel unit. 
Garden and orchard. 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 
GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS AND STABLE 


MAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY. PART 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
VACANT POSS. PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply, Cranleigh Office. 








WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Telephone: 
2355 (2 lines) 





IN ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SETTINGS IN THE COUNTRY. 5 MILES FROM WINCHESTER 


MODERNISED BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 





“THE LODGE,” AVINGTON PARK 


VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD £3,500 


3 bedrooms, kitchen, 


2 reception rooms, 

3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, ete. 
COMPANY’s 

ELECTRICITY. 
MAIN WATER. 


Sitting room, 


bathroom, etc. 


COMPANY’S 
ELECTRICITY. 
Outbuildings and walled 


MAIN WATER. garden. 


2 glasshouses. 
Charming garden. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 





18th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 





AVINGTON 


“THE GARDENER’S COTTAGE,” 


VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD £3,750 


Georgian period stable block and additional land available. 
Particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. Tel. 2355. 











amumom DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 


NEWBURY 


Tel.: Newbury 1 





A MODERATE SIZE 
BERKSHIRE COUNTRY HOUSE 


About 4 miles of mainline station. Paddington 75 mins. 
Good school facilities. 


In immaculate condition and fully modernised 


4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms (with basins) 
on first floor, 3 good rooms above. Central heating 
throughout. Main electricity and water. Aga cooker. 
SUBSTANTIAL GARAGES, LOOSE BOXES AND 
WORKSHOP. 


Attractively laid out gardens with lawns, sunken rose 
garden, etc. Area with field ABOUT 9 ACRES 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. EARLY POSSESSION. 


OFFERS REQUIRED FOR QUICK SALE 





IN A RURAL VILLAGE IN 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


750 ft. up with a magnificent view. 





A GEORGIAN FAMILY HOUSE 
7 bedrooms (4 with basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. 


Central heating. Cottage. 


Main water and electricity. 
23 ACRES in hand. 


2 barns and other buildings. 





HANTS—BERKS BORDER 
2 miles of Newbury. 
A MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 


In a good situation, well suited for a Home, etc. 7 bed- 

rooms (basins), 4 useful attics, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, 

offices. Central heating. Mainservices. Walled gardens. 
Y £6,500. Cottage and land available. 


EAST WOODHAY, Near NEWBURY 
A WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 


with a range of loose boxes and land ABOUT 12 ACRES 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 








Aga cooker, radiators. Main electricity, COTTAGE 
and outbuildings. £7,500 OR OFFER 
NEWBURY 


2 miles of town, but entirely rural and quiet. 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE WITH 6 AC#HzS 
Paddock and 74 acres common land. 
bathroom, 2 reception. Range 


3 bedrooms, 
of cattle sicds, 
£4,500. OPEN TO OFFER 


a 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 
2481 and 2295 





Sole Agents: F. L. 


DEVON. FOR SALE AT A GENUINE BARGAIN PRICE 


Occupying a fine, well sheltered position on high ground with lovely views. 
motoring distance Taunton and Exeter. 


CLASSIC rnereconaslvie - GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 





MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Short distance village; 6 miles Barnstaple; comfortable 


In parklike setting. With magnificent features, including 
moulded friezes and graceful period staircase. 


Skilfully converted from main wing of small Georgian 
country mansion. 


In excellent condition and easy to run. 


3 reception rooms (one 35 ft. by 19 ft. with Adam style 
fireplace), 5 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. EXCELLENT WATER 
SUPPLY. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Well stocked gardens and well timbered pastureland, in 
all 51/2 ACRES. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE AT £6,950 
(Tel. REGent 2481). 








MOST APPEALING 
MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


of late Georgian character. 


With well-planned labour-saving interior 


facing south. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Fitted basins in all bedrooms. 


Tastefully decorated and in excellent 
condition. 


Drive approach. 


Accommodation comprises: 3 reception rooms, 
5 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND ESSEX BORDERS. 
SELF-SUPPORTING MINIATURE ESTATE WITH GREAT POSSIBILITIES 
In delightful rural setting in Green Belt area close to Epping Forest with its splendid riding facilities. 


Sole Agents: 





F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel. REGent 2481). 


12 MILES FROM LONDON 


Garage. 


2 splendid cottages (one 
tenancy). 


let on 


service 


Delightful well-stocked walled gardens with 


peaches, 
market garden, 


nectarines and plums. 
planted with 2,000 young 


acres of 


blackcurrant bushes coming into full bearing 


and highly productive; 


lawns; 


flower beds 


and herbaceous borders. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,850 


IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED AS 
OWNER GOING ABROAD JANUARY 31 


NEXT 








20, HIGH STREET, 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 








ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING. Tel. 1722 (5 lines). 


CASTLE STREET, 
FARNH AM (Tel. 


5274- 5) 





NEAR A 
WEST SURREY GOLF COURSE 


main line station (Waterloo 55 mins.). 
town. 


3 bedrooms (all fitted basins), bathroom, 

rooms, Offices, cloakroom. Main services. 

heating. Garage. Secluded grounds, 
ABOUT 11/. ACRES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

VACANT POSSESSION 


Godalming Office. 


In a rural situation with lovely views yet only 4 mile of 
2 miles from good 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
2 reception 
Partial central 
with orchard, 


SURREY/HAMPSHIRE BORDER 
Close to Frensham Heights. Few minutes’ walk of village 
with shops and buses. Farnham (electric to Waterloo) 

3 miles. 


of 





WITLEY SURREY 


main line station (Waterloo 1 hour). 
CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED VILLAGE 
HOUSE 


4/5 bedrooms, 
Main services. 


in good order. 


rooms, Offices. Modern drainage. 


Godalming Office. 


Delightful situation on high ground with lovely views, 1 mile 


bathroom, 2 reception 


FREEHOLD £3,250 VACANT POSSESSION 





WELL-PLANNED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception 


rooms, kitchen, etc. Main ey — drainage. 
Built-in oon. i/o 
FREEHOLD £5,250 WITH SOSSESSION 


F arnham Office. 








BETWEEN 


GODALMING AND HASLEMERE 
On high ground in delightful unspoilt surroundings. On 
bus route. Five minutes’ walk main line station (Waterloo 


1 hour). 


MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 


in excellent order throughout. 
2 te agua 9 


drainage. 


DISTINCTION 


rooms, offices. 
Garage. 


trees, of ABOUT 14 ACR 


3 bedrooms, 

Main services 

Pleasant level garden, 
E. 


bathroom, 
Modern 
with fruit 


FREEHOLD £4,500 VACANT POSSESSION 


Godalming Office. 





FAVOURITE WEST CLANDON 


Secluded position 10 minutes’ 


walk of station. 


(Waterloo 40 minutes.) Guildford 4 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


with delightful grounds. 
tion rooms, 


electricity. 


tennis court and spinney, 


enclosed loggia, offices. 
Modern drainage. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 recep- 
Main water and 
Excellent ger — 
in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Godalming Office. 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1 (VIC, 2981-2982) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, rrucs. 


13, COMMERCIAL 
SOUTHAMPTON 


SHERBORNE, Pr 7 lle 598) 


(76315) 





6 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


DETACHED STABLE BLOCK, FLAT OVER. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


FREEHOLD. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 
DIBDEN LODGE, HYTHE 


A FAMILY RESIDENCE OF THE REGENCY PERIOD 
Overlooking Southampton Water and near the New Forest. 


3 reception rooms, 
conservatory, modern domestic offices. ary 


MODERN DRAINAGE 
THROUGHOUT 

Garden of about 21/2 ACRES 
Additional portion of adjacent ground can be made available if required. 
PRICE £7,000 


SU3JECT TO CONTRACT, OR MAY BE LEASED, £300 PER ANNUM 
Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Southampton Office. 


large entrance hall, 
bedrooms, 3 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS excellent offices. 


including 
THROUGHOUT 
with flat over. 
Charming grounds 


kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 





PROPERTY 


5 principal and 2-3 second- 
; bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Garage and stabling block 


and 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


DORSET 


Sherborne 10 miles, Shaftesbury 7 miles. 


in a much-favoured residential village. 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL AND EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-MAINTAINED 
WITH SOUTH ASPECT 


Sherborne Office. 


Occupying a very pleasant and quiet situation 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Some 22 acres of adjoining land (let) might be sold if required. 
Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 





a 
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ALSO AT DURSLEY 
Tel.: DURSLEY 2695 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE Fe SEROUD ef6 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





ON THE COTSWOLDS 


Situate 550 ft. up on the outskirts of a pretty Cotswold village with Norman church. C lose to the Wiltshire border. In the Beaufort Hunt. Express train service to London from Stroud and 


FORTY ACRES, AVENING, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A MODERN COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


with accommodation on 2 floors. 


Hall, drawing room (33 ft. long), dining room, 
office, cloakroom, model kitchen, 4 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 secondary 


bedrooms, maid’s sitting room, bathroom. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Level grounds. GARAGE. COTTAGE 
3 ENCLOSURES OF PASTURE LAND 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 12 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £9,500 








YEOVIL, SOMERSET 
(Telephone 434) 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 


BASINGSTOKE, HANTS 
(Telephone 1234) 





A 17th-CENTURY SOMERSET GEM IN A 

CHARMING SETTING 
Only 14 miles from Castle Cary Station. 

THIS LOVELY OLD HOUSE HAS FEW RIVALS AND WILL ALWAYS 

MAINTAIN ITS VALUE TO A CONNOISSEUR 
Hall, cloaks (h. and c.), 
2-3 sitting rooms, 4-6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Main water and electricity. 

Central heating. Stone 

mullions, leaded casements, 

beamed ceilings and ingle- 
nook fireplaces. 


GARAGE (2) 


STABLING AND 
WORKSHOP 





Simple old- roe ia. tennis court pe prolific orchard. 212 ACRES 
£8,000 OR NEAR FREEHOLD. 
Yeovil. Tel. 434 (and at Basingstoke). 





THE PLOUGH INN, ST. MARY BOURNE, 
NEAR ANDOVER 


(now de-licensed) _ — 
““No more will thirsty village men Raise their tankards here again. 


For many years this ANCIENT INN has been one of the features of the village and 
after so long and useful a service it is sad to see it empty. 


To have it dwelt in would 
gladden many hearts but, 
perchance, happiest of all 
would be an occupier who 
could carry on this friendly 
service, albeit not in ales, 
wines and spiritous 
liquors, but in homely 
confections, well brewed 
tea and meals which both 
delight the palate and 
refresh the spirit. 


The FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION will be offered by Public anion 
in the near future. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, Basingstoke Office. 














R. HORNBY & Cco., LTD. Phy cin es A 


F.A.L.P.A., F.V.A. 
THE ESTATE OFFICE, CRANLEIGH PARADE, SANDERSTEAD, SURREY 





SANDERSTEAD ON THE SURREY HILLS 


500 ft. above sea level in residential Green Belt area with extensive open views. 
Only 12 miles from London and 3 miles Croydon. 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


having 3 large bedrooms, 2 reception rooms (with dividing doors), kitchen, bath- 
room, etc. Brick garage. Garden ABOUT 14 ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £5,000 
(Ref. H/3067) 





THAMES DITTON, SURREY 


Central position in this charming river-side village near Kingston-on-Thames. 
Convenient for daily travel to London, 


DETACHED HOUSE ARRANGED ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 double and 1 single), well-fitted kitchen, bathroom, 
etc. Garage and gardens. 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £5,500 
(Ref. H/3054) 


WORSFOLD & HAYWARD 


AMALGAMATED WITH COOPER & WACHER 
11, QUEEN STREET, DEAL. Tel. 442. 





CANTERBURY 
MODERN RESIDENCE IN PREMIER POSITION 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, consulting room, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 


bathroom, galleried staircase, modern kitchen, Aga. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. Walled garden. 
£5,900 FREEHOLD 





GROUND FLOOR SELF-CONTAINED FLAT 
IN GEORGIAN-STYLE MANSION 
with beautiful garden—perfect condition. 


6 miles from Canterbury. 
3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, modern bathroom. Main services. 
A country home with minimum of overheads. 
PRICE £3,750 


Also ballroom and other units in course of conversion. 














LALONDE BROS. & PARHAM 


18, BOULEVARD, WESTON-SUPER-MARE (Tel. 4500) and at 
BRISTOL (Tel. 21331) 





SOMERSET 


In pleasing country. 7 


7 miles from Bath. 
A SMALL AND EXQUISITE TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


Fine hall, 4 reception, 
5 principal bedrooms (h. 
and c.), 4 bathrooms. staff 
quarters. Double lodge. 
Old defence tower. 


Perfectly appointed 
throughout with every 
modern comfort including 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main water and electricity. 


Garages and useful out- 
buildings. 





Lawns, gardens, orchard and pasture, ABOUT 14 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 








CROWE, BATES & WEEKES 
183, HIGH STREET, AND BRIDGE STREET, GU a (Tel. 2864-5 and 
5137) and at CRANLEIGH (Tel. 200 
MERROW DOWNS—GUILDFORD 


Excellent residential neighbourhood, high and healthy and practically adjoining golf 
course and Downs. 14 miles town and station, close to buses and within easy daily 
reach of London. 


A MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 





Spacious hall and fine 
lounge (24ft. by 18 ft., 
with oak floors. 
Dining room and study, 
modern offices, 5  bed- 
rooms (4 with hanging 
cupboards), 2 modern 


bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE 


BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDEN WITH TERRACE AND POOL 
Also lawn, flower, fruit and vegetable garden, etc. In all about 12 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. = (iuildford Office. 
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Eee” CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON,» Se 








BERKS/SURREY BORDERS ON A FAVOURED 
Adjacent to famous golf links. REACH O NEW FOREST 


F THE THAMES 


140 i. dent vines denbhes. Favourite Brockenhurst district near golf links. 





IMMACULATELY APPOINTED RESIDENCE ON ot S4 ae SUNNY, WISTARIA-CLAD RESIDENCE 

TWO FLOORS ONLY. 5 reception rooms, white tiled IMMACULATELY APPOINTED with 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
oitices, 7 principal bed, and 3 nursery rooms, 9 secondary SMALL HOUSE Separate staff flat (could be shut off) of 3 rooms and 
bedrooms, 9 bathrooms. First-class garage block with 6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception, bathrooms. Double garage. Pleasant garden with 
flat and cottage. 9 ACRES low maintenance grounds; lounge hall. Double garage. Complete central heat. swimming pool, vinery and small paddock, NEARLY 


covered swimming pool. Complete central heating and Main services. Very easily maintained garden. One mile 2 ACRES. Main services and central heating. Teak 
all main services. LONG LEASEHOLD FOR SALE station (Paddington 35 minutes) FREEHOLD FOR floors. PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD (OPEN TO 
AT LOW FIGURE. Full particulars from the Agents: SALE WITH POSSESSION REASONABLE OFFER). 

CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 


ESTATE B N ‘ A S Telephone: 
OFFICES iy AM : I y, | / Kingston 1001 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 

















WALTON-ON-THAMES FOR THE HORSEMAN HAM COMMON, RICHMOND 


In a quiet, well wooded residential area. 


In a most sought-after position. 
ff ( v} i: be) * 


In pleasant countrified surroundings, close to Epsom Downs 
and Nonsuch Park. 










A FINE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


“ . : Built about 1800 and providing 5 bedrooms, 3 reception 
4 pl HT) HMC rooms, usual offices. Modernised and in excellent order, 
: a with central heating throughout. 
Side : : EXTENSIVE RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS 
. : including stables, loose boxes, coach house and harness 
room. Small paddock. 











A SPACIOUS HOME WITH AN INCOME. BARGAIN FOR QUICK SALE A SEMI-DETACHED GEORGIAN HOUSE. Con- 
Convertedjinto 2 large and entirely self-contained flats, veniently situated and enjoying — ww . ae 
both in perfect order and offered with vacant possession. 7.500 FREEHOLD rooms, 2 reception rooms, usual offices. arden 0 

Garden of 2 ACRES £7, ¥, ACRE. Garage space. 4-roomed cottage in grounds. 
£7,750 FREEHOLD. Folio 7461 (Folio 6562) £4,500 FREEHOLD. Folio 7708 


For full particulars of these and other properties from £2,000 to £30,000 in SURREY, MIDDLESEX and SUSSEX, apply to BENTALLS Estate Offices, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


AUCTIONEERS AND MOOR | } &X CO Wallington 5577 (4 lines) 
SURVEYORS W ‘ K Z CARSHALTON, SURREY 

















WITH WONDERFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS TO THE SOUTH ounina sae SALE. SACRIFICIAL PRICE £5,600 

HAM, SURREY. A QUITE UNIQUE LONG, LOW, MODERN f NG, REY. In a very lovely secluded position high up on an exten- 
MrEsiDENCE = a very ae position pecs = a the Green Belt and within sive Common within 5 miles of Dorking and within walking distance of most 
3 miles of Reigate. Secluded in inexpensive grounds, ABOUT 2 ACRES, with a i ee ae beauty spots. AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING 
frontage to a small river. All main rooms face south and command extensive views. ABOUT 3 poe pears AND TILE HOUSE in heavily timbered grounds 
5 bedrooms (all h. and c. and with fitted wardrobes), 3 reception (23 ft. by 16 ft., : : and with extensive OUTBUILDINGS suitable for conversion 
etc.). Compact domestic offices. 2 garages. Tennis court. Owner purchased else- into a pretty cottage. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception. Imposing entrance hall with 
where will accept the MODERATE PRICE OF £7,950 FREEHOLD. cloaks. Large farmhouse-type kitchen. Tiled bathroom. Garage. Almost a gift at 
(Folio 11,811/27) £5,600 FREEHOLD. EARLY INSPECTION NECESSARY. (Folio 11,496/25) 

500 FT. UP ON THE SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS IN A BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE PARK IN WEST SURREY 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND QUITE UNIQUE, MODERN, ARCHITECT- 


FAST GRINSTEAD (NEAR). AN EXCEPTIONALLY LOVELY MODERN DESIGNED RESIDENCE in a “picked” position facing south over timbered 











RESIDENCE built in dark brown bricks and tiles and with partial central arklands. The property is mainly planned on one floor and has every possibl 
heating and many other features. Secluded in ABOUT 4 ACRES of easily main- ceaaesactle device, wcheiiea poe som central heating. 4 double hedeasuns with 
tained and productive gardens. Oak-panelled lounge-hall 14 ft. square, 2 reception, in-built wardrobes, 2 reception, including a magnificent high-ceiling lounge (20 ft. 
including lounge 22 ft. by 15 ft., 4 bedrooms. Well-fitted domestic offices. 2 gars by 20 ft.), hall-cloaks, 2 bathrooms, up-to-the-minute kitchen with maid’s room off. 
ages, 4 large heated greenhouses. £7,250 OR NEAR OFFER FOR EARL This very fine property is offered for immediate sale at ONLY £6,750. EARLY 
SALE. FREEHOLD. (Folio 11,874/58) INSPECTION STRONGLY ADVISED. (Folio 11,865/25) 

A BARGAIN AT OXSHOTT IN A WONDERFUL POSITION, 2 MILES FROM BOX HILL 

ie THE LOVELY SILVER BIRCH COUNTRY OF SURREY BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. A SUPERB MODERN ARCHITECT- 

ESHER AND OXSHOTT and within 30 minutes of Waterloo by main line DESIGNED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE IN 2 ACRES of easily 
electric trains. AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE in a kept! garden with fine trees and wide sweeping lawns; expensively fitted through- 
very secluded position yet only five minutes walk of the buses and village shops. out, and with oak panelling, block floors, partial central heating, ete. 3 reception 
7 bedrooms, 3 reception, hall, cloakroom. Compact and labour-saving domestic rooms (including lounge 24 ft. by 17 ft.), sun loggia, hall-cloaks, 6 bedrooms (on 
offices. Brick-built DOUBLE GARAGE with STUDIO over (20 ft. by 16 ft.). one floor only), 3 bathrooms, really good kitchen with maid’s room off. Double 
Well-timbered grounds ABOUT 11/2 ACRES. All main services and central heat- garage. Tennis court. Offered for immediate SALE AT A VERY MODERATE 
ing. Now vacant and offered with EARLY POSSESSION AT £7,750. FREE- PRICE to include many valuable fittings, carpets, etc. FREEHOLD. 
HOLD. (Folio 11,544/27) (Folio 11,972/27) 








GUILDFORD 


146-7, HIGH OuD” WALLIS & WALLIS 20, nraitstreer G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 








(Tel. 3328-9) : . eal es VES (Tel. 1370) Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE AGENTS AND VALUERS 27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM (Tel. 2102). 
GUILDFORD. 3 MILES SOUTH. ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE on GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


2 floors in pleasant position. 4 beds., 2 rec., bath._and_offices. Excellent garden. Bronduny ? wiles, Chalialbaias @: atk tea alia: Gib tie 
Garage. Main services. FREEHOLD £7,250. 


COUNTRY 


RESIDENCE 

URREY/SUSSEX BORDERS. CHARMING RESIDENCE constructed out Cc 
of Sussex oak-framed barn. 3 beds., 2 reception, bathroom and offices. Electric 4 bedrooms, 

light. 4 ACRES of ground. FREEHOLD £5,500. 





3 reception rooms, 
bathroom. 
2 garages. 





§MALLHOLDING NEAR GUILDFORD. MODERN HOUSE, 4 beds:, 








2 reception, bath. and offices. Co.’s water and electric light. Barn. Bungalow. ALL MAIN § VICE 
61 ACRES, including prolific orchard and soft fruit. FREEHOLD. £8,000 OR MAIN SERVICES 
HOUSE AND 234 ACRES £5,900. aBouT 1s aceite 
(13% arable) 
RAMLEY, SURREY. GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE with walled garden The present owner has been cultivating a portion under cloches and this could be 
11 ACRES, giving 6 beds., 2 baths., hall, cloaks, 3 rec. 2 garages. Ample continued or expanded if desired. 
outbuildings. Greenhouse. Main services. £7,950 FREEHOLD. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION IN FEBRUARY 


Details of the Sole Agents, as above. 
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Made by W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. CC 760. 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS JULIA ROSEMARY LEES 


Miss Julia Rosemary Lees, younger daughter of Captain and Mrs. G. W. M. Lees, of Falcutt House, near 

Brackley, Northamptonshire, is to be married in the spring to Mijor Hereward Wake, of Courteenhall, 

Northampton, eldest son of Major-General Sir Hereward Wake, Bt., and of Lady Wake, of Axford Lodge, 
Preston Candover, near Basingstoke, Hampshire 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
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requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition ts complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere Abroad 3d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 113s. 8d.; Canada, 111s. 6d. 





THE ETHICS OF GASWORKS 


XFORD, still connected in the minds of 
() some people with education, has of late 
years been increasingly associated with 
topics of more contemporary interest. Even the 
Movement, the Boat Race, and the Group have 
been eclipsed by motors, by-passes and the gas- 
works. The Oxford Gas Company had, indeed, 
for five years threatened the university city with 
actual and not merely figurative eclipse by 
greatly enlarging its works and extending them 
on to the south bank of the Thames. But after 
the proposal had, in 1949, been rejected in the 
House of Eords, in 1950 the newly established 
Southern Gas Board agreed with the City and 
County Councils, the University and Oxford 
Preservation Trust, and the Ministries con- 
cerned, to transfer the extensions to Cowley and 
eventually to release the old site for the purposes 
for which it is more appropriate on grounds of 
reasonable planning and amenity. Now, how- 
ever, by a decision which the Oxford Times 
ventures to arraign as exhibiting perfidy and 
duplicity, though it may be regarded by less 
academic minds as no more than typical of 
nationalised industries, the Board intends to 
tear up that agreement and resume the scheme 
which all Oxford opinion has so bitterly opposed 
and which Parliament has once vetoed. So 
recently as December the Board’s annual report 
stated that plans for developing the new site 
were completed, orders for the new gas-holder 
placed, and arrangements made for temporarily 
drawing supplementary supplies from Reading. 
Yet within a few days of the issue of that report 
the deputy chairman of the Gas Council an- 
nounced that, as the result of “ difficulties from 
central and local authorities in getting consent 
for new works,”’ of the possibility of gas supplies 
from Reading being insufficient, and of the 
effect of rearmament on the supply of steel for 
new plant, the Board, “ fully conscious of their 
responsibilities both nationally and locally,’’ 
had decided to go forward with the original 
extension scheme on both banks of the river. 
The only concession made to national and local 
opinion is that the new gas-holder will be erected 
at Cowley; but the new manufacturing sections 
—retort houses, coal and coke and purification 
plant—will be on the riverside site. 

What is the reason for Oxford’s antagonism 
to the increased supply of gas from this site, and 
for the matter being one of national concern ? 
It is, as the representatives of the University and 
City express it, that the gasworks at present are 
only a quarter of a mile from Christ Church and 
the Cathedral, and dominate to the extent of 
obscuring the most splendid view of Oxford from 
the south and west which, but for the initial 
crime of the works having been placed there, 
would greet the eyes of every traveller by the 
railway and constitute one of the noblest 
prospects in Christendom. Extension will 


sb be 


perpetuate and enlarge this world-famous blot at 
the very time when the nation’s conscience had 
prevailed in securing its erasure. 

But there is another less well defined but 
more widespread and sinister cause for the mis- 
giving aroused. It is the realisation that those 
humane values established by the liberal spirit 
of the 18th century as sacred—personal freedom, 
natural beauty and visual grace—are con- 
fronted by a yet more formidable foe than 
laissez faive capitalism. It is the managerial 
mind, ruthless in its pursuit of material efficiency, 
ignoring all ethics but those of the budget, 
girded with technocratic power and now en- 
throned in the vested interests of vast industrial 
combines of national extent and prestige. In its 
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WINTER TREES 
EAUTIFUL they look in reverie 
The winter trees, withdrawn and reticent, 

With doors fast shut against the impatient world. 
A mist, like their own secret thought, is curled 
About their branches grey and motionless 
Enclosing each in its own quietness. 
The air about is stilled with their serenity. 
Beautiful they look, the winter trees, in reverie. 
No leafy answer greets the passing breeze— 
They stand unmoved before the shaking storm's 
Importunate demand for sanctuary. 
Cajoling winds and soft caressing airs 
Find them engrossed, like hermit at his prayers. 
The tight brown shutters of each bud are drawn 
Against the white adventures of the dawn. 
Their dreams must yet remain inviolate, 
Their contemplation reach its starry crown. 
When they shall speak what music will ring down 
The arches of the woods! What beauty break 
In rapturous wing and blossom—when they wake ! 
Keep, lovely trees, your rich integrity. 
Keep your living silence while you please— 
Keep tryst with your own heart's tranquillity. 
How beautiful they look in reverie—the winter 

trees. Ian Watts. 
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interests, which can so deceptively be shown to 
be those of the nation, the last retreats of 
humanity are assailed, with hydro-electric, 
surface-mining, atomic production and elec- 
trical generating schemes, high-tension pylons, 
aerodromes,.cableways, wires, and last but not 
least, gas. Traditional citadel of causes lost but 
eternal, Oxford is the appropriate field for the 
battle that must now be joined by every insti- 
tution from Parliament downwards which ad- 
mits the supreme importance of asserting the 
ultimate control by the liberal spirit of the over- 
mighty subject, the managerial technocrat, 
these unruly barons of our darkening age, that 
manipulate their charters of nationalisation 
into a semblance of national sovereignty. 


STATE FARM LANDS 


MERGENCY measures aimed at increased 

production left the Minister of Agriculture 
at the end of the war more or less permanently 
responsible for a large and miscellaneous col- 
lection of agricultural estates. A suitable agency 
for managing and farming this land was found 
by setting up (under the Agriculture Act, 1947) 
an Agricultural Land Commission, and Sir 
Frederick Burrows was appointed its chairman. 
The Commission has just published a fourth 
Annual Report showing that during the year 
1950-51 it was entrusted with a further sub- 
stantial addition to the estates under its control, 
the new properties bringing the total at the end 
of the year to 146,943 acres, of which the 
capital value—including capital improvements 
during the year—now amounts to £1,083,884. 
The chief, and possibly the only, justification 
for much of this State farming is, of course, the 
emergency need for maximum production; but 
some time or other Parliament will have to 
review the accounts and decide whether or not 
the capital expenditure involved is permanently 
worthwhile. The inherently poor quality of the 
land involved is easily seen by comparing the 
average annual rent for the Commission’s 
English properties (9s. 10d. per acre) with the 
average rent of 27s. per acre shown in the “ cross- 
section’’ Survey of the Country Landowners’ 
Association. The Commission has under its 
control, it is true, a small number of good 
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properties. But the estate as a whole is un- 
balanced, and “the proper discharge of the 
Commission’s functions is, therefore, in:om- 
patible with securing a return on capital v hich 
private landowners might think necess. ry.” 


CRYSTAL PALACE PROBLEM 


N 1954 it will be just a century sinc: the 
Crystal Palace was put together again and 
opened by Queen Victoria on Sydenham Hill, 
That seems a suitable date on which to m ke aq 
new start on a new building—for new build: 1g or 
buildings there obviously must be. The Cr ystal 
Palace Trust, which has now, in articulo m rtis, 
handed over the unencumbered estate t the 
London County Council, has also left behind it 


- “the design for a building capable of accom- 


modating the largest of exhibitions.” The 
L.C.C., however, seems in no way bouid to 
accept any preconceived ideas apart froin its 
legal obligation under the recent Act to hold the 
property as “a place for education and recrea- 
tion and for the promotion of industry, com- 
merce and art.’’ The members of the old and 
now defunct Trust, pursuing the laudable aim of 
financial stability, lay their emphasis on the 
need to provide a worthy setting each year for 
the British Industries Fair and so to ensure a 
steady income. But there is nothing to prevent 
something more enterprising or spectacular, 
apart from the narrowed means of a bankrupt 
and mismanaged world. This country, during 
the Festival, has shown no lack of new ideas, and 
though already we have Lord Amman praying 
that the Sydenham escarpment will not become 
a dumping-ground for Thames-side “ left-overs,” 
there are certain South Bank developments in 
what may be called the art of mass-display which 
should not be forgotten when individual pro- 
jects for another stately Pleasure Dome are 
being assembled. 


SHORTS AND LONGS 

HOSE who are now very old may recall a 

boyhood in which they played football not 
in shorts but in knickerbockers buckled below 
the knee. Those less old can look with pity and 
wonder on photographic groups of their ances- 
tors so attired. Now the usurping shorts have 
received a blow, at any rate in the Canadian 
Army. The authorities have decided against 
them and in favour of trousers in summer uni- 
form. The shorts, superficially ideal, ‘‘leave 
soldiers wide open to poison ivy, invite sunburn, 
cuts and scrapes” and provide little defence 
against mosquito bites. Hoary-headed veterans 
of the Salonika Campaign in the first war, and 
likewise no doubt their successors in the second, 
may recall how vulnerable were their knees to 
their enemy, the female anopheles. As a protec- 
tion from her their shorts must be duly let down 
and meet their puttees, so as to leave no gap 
what time the treacherous mosquito’s hum was 
heard. They will likewise remember the first 
agony of springtime sunburn behind the knees, 
which to be sure soon passed off, but was for a 
day or two excruciating. So they will not be 
very sorry for the Canadian soldiers in their long 
trousers. 


DISTINCTION WITHOUT DIFFERENCE 


‘HE Amateur Status joke has, as regards 
lawn tennis, been carried yet one step fur- 
ther. Doubtless all Britons were glad when 
Australia retained the Davis Cup, were full of 
admiration for that fine player Sedgman, who 
bore the brunt of the battle, and are ready to 
congratulate him on his forthcoming marriage. 
Their pleasure in his refusal of an offer, said to 
be one of £40,000, to turn professional must, 
however, have been considerably modified by 
the news that “leading sportsmen”’ are collect- 
ing a fund to give his bride a wedding present of 
£10,000. By this chivalrous gesture it is said 
that claims for tax and questions of amateur 
status will alike be avoided. As long as there's 
any difference in games between amateurs and 
professionals this is surely a most farcical sug 
gestion. It throws the door, already considet- 
ably ajar, wide open to every kind of mazceuvie 
and makes nonsense of rules and definitions. 
Can there not be an Open Championship, 4 
there is at golf, in which both amateurs «1d pro 
fessionals can take part, or is the dis-inction 
really no longer worth the drawing ? 
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COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 


A 
C OUNTRYMAN’S 
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OME 400 commoners of the New Forest 
\, attended a special meeting of their Defence 
Association at Brockenhurst recently to 
discuss and vote on a proposed by-law by which 
only tuberculin-tested cattle may be pastured 
on the Forest in the near future. In the early 
months of 1950 this Association requested the 
Verderers to take the necessary steps to make 
the New Forest into a T.T. area, and they, after 
cousultation with the Ministry of Agriculture, 
passed a by-law requiring all cattle grazing on 
this Crown land to be tested. This was done 
to obtain information, and, the results of the 
test being satisfactory, the Verderers then 
drafted the proposed by-law, which was the 
subject of the discussion at the special meeting. 
As Miss Hardcastle mentions in her book, 
Records of Burley, the ancient badge of the New 
Foresters was said to be Three Hogs Regardant, 
with the motto, “Us Won’t Be Druv,” and 
apparently a number of graziers with small 
herds had not realised the difficulties and 
expenses to which they would be put if the by- 
law, which they had proposed, came into force. 
* * 


* 

T was explained at the meeting that the 

Ministry of Agriculture are aiming at making 
the whole country tuberculin-tested so far as 
cattle are concerned, and if this was the object 
in view it would be inadvisable to delay matters 
unduly, since the districts where nothing 
was done would inevitably become dumping 
grounds for animals that had been ejected 
from more go-ahead areas. The exploratory 
tests that had been made showed that 60 per 
cent. of the 363 herds on the Forest had no 
re-actors, and of the remainder 67 had only one, 
which suggested that the situation would not 
cause much difficulty when the by-law came into 
force. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out that 
the commoner would not benefit from present 
sacrifices until an area to include the New 
Forest was officially adopted, first as a free- 
testing area, and ultimately as an eradication 
area. No information is available as to when 
this is likely to happen, and the commoner 
sees the possibility that he may go on in- 
definitely incurring the expense of keeping 
T.T. animals without the benefit of having an 
officially tested herd. As the result of the vote 
at the end of the meeting it was decided to 
withhold the confirmation of the proposed 
by-law for the time being, and, like the hogs in 
the New Forest badge, the commoners will 
“tegard’’ the situation until some more definite 
steps are taken by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


* * 
* 
ISS HARDCASTLE’S book on Burley 
A deals with the history of this small 


village in the heart of the New Forest, the 
eatliest records of which date back to the 13th 
century, and which is now one of the most 
popular residential areas in the district. A 
house situated in this island site, which cannot 
be developed in the modern sense of the word, 
because it is bordered on all sides by Crown 
Property, always seems to command a con- 
siderably higher price when it comes on the 
market than do other properties of the same 
size in less favoured spots. A marked character- 
stic of Burley, the author tells us, was that in 
the past the villagers had the strongest objec- 
ton to those whom they called “ foreigners,”’ 
Which, incidentally, was a more or less common 
reaction. of the inhabitants of most old country 
areas towards those who came to live among 
them from other parts. In Burley the objec- 
4on to “ foreigners” was such that, if a resident 
Married a girl from another district, she ran the 
tsk of being “clouted’”’ by the women of the 

ge on her arrival at her new home, and the 
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D. W. Gardner 


THE HARBOUR AT LOOE, CORNWALL 


general feeling about the newcomer who settled 
there might be summed up as follows : “ Stands 
to reason there must be something wrong with 
’e, or why didn’t ’e stop where ’e belonged.” 

In one of the lanes of the old village there 
is a spot known as Chalkey Dog Corner, and, as 
Miss Hardcastle remarks, few people to-day 
know what a Chalkey Dog is. Some of the 
oldest inhabitants, whose memories go back 70 
years, state that the place was so named because 
there was growing there in the past, and over- 
hanging the lane, a particularly large and 
prolific tree of the British wild pear, Pyrus 
communis, which, unlike the crab or wild apple, 
is seldom seen these days. I am not certain 
if Chalkey Dog is a purely local name for this 
very hard fruit, or whether the term was, or is, 
in general use in other parts of the country. 


* * 
* 


T was towards the end of December, 1950, 
that I commented in these Notes on the 
temporary disappearance of one of our com- 
monest birds, the blue tit, not a single specimen 
of which I had noticed in my garden for two 
months or more. My attention was first called 
to this state of affairs by many readers of 
Country LIFE in different parts of the country, 
who wrote that they had experienced the same 
thing, and that this small bird, which regularly 
nested on their holdings, had disappeared com- 
pletely from its usual haunts. As is generally 
true where scarcities or great numbers of birds 
are concerned, there were a few exceptions to 
the general rule, and in Scotland, I believe, the 
blue tits were reported as being still in residence, 
but it was obvious that in many parts of Eng- 
land they for some unexplained reason had 
either died out or migrated to some distant 


area. This was remarkable, because the blue tit, 
unlike its relation the long-tailed tit, is normally 
of a stay-at-home nature, and does not congre- 
gate in large packs in the autumn for extended 
jaunts across country. 

My resident blue tits, after several months’ 
absence, returned gradually to their old haunts 
in the early spring. At least, I think they were 
the same birds because, although I do not pro- 
fess to know them all by sight, there was among 
them one under-sized, badly feathered old 
fellow who has been conspicuous for several 
years on account of his aggressive behaviour. 
Despite that he is about the same size as a wren. 
he adopts a pugnacious attitude when he flatly 
refuses to be driven off a crust of bread by a 
much larger bird, such as a nuthatch or black- 
bird, and on one occasion he defied and challenged 
the green woodpecker on one of its rare visits to 
the table. 

*.? 

rT HE situation at the present time is that, so 

far from there being any shortage of blue 
tits as there was during December, 1950, and 
January, 1951, there are at least twice as many in 
evidence as there are normally, and on several 
occasions recently I have counted no fewer 
than ten on the small breakfast table at the 
same moment, with many more waiting their 
turn in the branches of the surrounding trees. 
In fact, whatever the effect the weather of the 
past year may have had on birds in general, it 
seems to have suited the titmouse family to 
perfection, since, in addition to the numerous 
blue tits at work on the coconuts which they 
always get at Christmas time, there are many 
more great tits than I desire, pairs of both 
marsh- and coal-tits, and a family of the long- 
tailed variety always somewhere in the offing. 
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ROYAL EFFIGIES AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


MODERN TREATMENT LEADS TO VALUABLE DISCOVERIES 
By R. P. HOWGRAVE-GRAHAM, F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the Muniments, Westminster Abbey 


ANY people of the older generations will 
M remember the wax effigies of Royal and 


great folk crowded in an upper chapel in 
Westminster Abbey and now gloriously dis- 
played in the undercroft museum there. In that 
same museum before the war were highly 
historic and far more ancient figures, somewhat 
battered and darkened by the dirt of centuries, 
yet, grimy as they were, retaining traces of 
dignity and beauty. In that state they would 
be seen now were it not for the accident of 
invasion by water during an air raid in the 
strong place where they were stored. This con- 
demned them to saturated air for more than 
eight years and reduced them to a condition 
which seemed almost hopeless. The swollen 
wooden parts had separated and two bodies 


athe Se 





The effigy, called in later pre-Reformation 
times the picture, was gorgeously and 
expensively robed, crowned and sceptred and in 
one case at least had gems and rings. Some- 
times there was a herse in the palace or residence 
where death occurred, but always the coffin and 
effigy were carried on a chayre or chariot to the 


church of burial in a magnificent procession of . 


nobles, mourners and torch-bearers with ban- 
ners and armorial insignia. There was then a 
further period of lying-in-state in another herse; 
the cost of Elizabeth of York’s herses was equi- 
valent to about £10,000 in our pre-war values. 
Her ‘“‘chayre” had “gentleman husshers”’ 
kneeling at the four corners. 

The faces of two of the effigies are actual 
plaster casts from face-moulds made at death 


the carved wood shrank slowly, but pain‘ and 
plaster, incapable of shrinking, peeled off, 
rucked up in detached roof-like ridges and 
even shot away like little projectiles. 

The worst case was that of Edward III, 
who died in 1377. His death mask was a most 
detached from the rough basis of plast«r-on- 
wood; large areas of the head and part of the 
cheek had gone, and there was a rent round 
the chin with powdered plaster running out 
and linen protruding, though the whole vita] 
but fragile face-mask was intact. The bare 
white areas looked so like exposed brains that 
visitors had shocks on seeing the sheeted 
figure and a white-aproned operator with 
surgical instruments. The fight against time 
went on for some 18 months during which 





1.—SOME OF THE ROYAL FUNERAL EFFIGIES AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY AS THEY WERE AFTER EXPOSURE TO DAMP 


DURING THE WAR. (Right) 2—CARVED EFFIGY OF ELIZABETH OF YORK, WIFE OF HENRY VII, SHOWING HOW THE 
BOARDS OF WHICH IT IS CONSTRUCTED WERE SEPARATING. The arm, hinged for easy dressing, and the back of the head, on 
which there are fragments of sea-grass, remnants of the cushion on which it lay, have been detached 


stuffed with hay were a mass of disintegration 
and decay, containing maggots and woodlice. 

When I began the long processes of rescue 
there seemed little hope of success, but the out- 
come was the discovery that these things, 
named by Westminster boys The Ragged 
Regiment even in the 18th century, were 
authentic portraits of outstanding importance, 
revealing unknown facts about monarchs and 
the ritual of their funerals. 

With possible minor exceptions the pro- 
cedure at death seems to have been as follows. 
The first, and most urgent tasks were to take a 
mould from the dead face—generally in plaster— 
and as soon as possible to remove certain inter- 
nal organs and embalm the body. It may have 
lain in state before being cered (i.e., wrapped in 
waxed cloth) or lapped in lead, but in the 
meantime men were furiously busy making a 
life-size efigy which was required to represent 
the dead monarch in full life with coloured 
cheeks, eyes and lips and was, as soon as poss- 
ible, placed with the coffined body in a vast and 
elaborate erection called a herse with hundreds 
of candles burning, with great ecclesiastics 
chanting and with watchers keeping vigil day 
and night for about a week. 


and similar casts, now lost, were the models for 
the sculptors of four others. All achieve close 
portraiture, though one is somewhat stylised, 
and all show astonishing skill in view of the 
extreme rapidity of working. 

When all was over the effigies were “‘had into 
a secret place near the shrine of St. Edward.” 
With the passage of centuries their increased 
shabbiness was aggravated by bad treatment. 
In 1907 they aroused great interest in a meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries, when their history 
was set forth by the brilliant antiquary Sir 
William St. John Hope, but inferences drawn 
from the effigies in their condition at the time 
were naturally incomplete and in some cases 
erroneous. 

During the preservation and cleaning, 
begun in 1949, remnants of hair found on all 
but one were examined by Dr. H. S. Holden, 
of the Metropolitan Police Laboratory, and 
his reports give us the hair-colours. All the 
hairs were human except the extra fine ones 
used for the eyebrows of Edward III which 
came from a little dog. Five noses had to be 
built up in stages and carved with all possible 
care for accuracy. When the effigies came into 
dry air the wooden cores of death masks and 


solution was fed into tiny drilled holes, often 
by hypodermic syringe, and made to spread 
through the substrata of air and crumbling 
plaster by kneading that was prolonged some 
times to an hour for one hole. New bad areas 
shed paint during the night and each new 
weakness detected by exploratory tapping 
was dealt with as it developed. Some six 
eight ounces of solution were thus absorbed 
and the last treatment for consolidation was 
almost exactly two years after the beginning. 
Each hole was filled and painted, but the 
added area of all the holes was not more thal 
two square inches. The spread of the solutiot 
through the substratum of air and spongy 
powdered plaster was remarkable, andat firs 
an injection near one eye oozed out at the chit. 

No colour was visible beneath the coal: 
black, indurated skin of dirt from the Londo 
air of centuries, but the cleaning slowly ® 
vealed red cheeks and lips, painted eyes and 4 
dark colouration round head and face due 
some adhesive substance used for the wig am 


face-hair. The lost areas were repl:ced al 
painted to agree with their surrounding 
without being deceptive. One or ‘wo tl} 

Phis and 


remaining hairs were golden brown. 
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3—FIVE OF THE EFFIGIES AFTER RESTORATION. The three lower heads are (left to right) Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II; 


Henry VII; and Anne of Denmark, wife of James I. 


The taller bust is Elizabeth of York and the standing figure Katherine of Valois, wife of 


Henry V. The beautiful hand belongs to Elizabeth of York 


two other effigies had fragments of sea-grass 
on the backs of their heads—remnants of the 
cushions or pillows on which they lay. The 
cushion covers in some cases are recorded as of 
cloth of gold. 

The cleaning having revealed a curious 
umatural distortion about the mouth, Mr. 
Martin Holmes, F.S.A., suggested that the 
face was a death mask and showed the stroke 
which is known to have deprived the King of 
speech in his last hours, when the court left 
him and his vile mistress, Alice Perrers, tore 
off his rings and abandoned him. The attend- 
ants may even have feared demoniac posses- 
sion, seeing his uncanny appearance. Subse- 
quently the effigies were carefully examined 
by the late Sir Henry Hake, then Director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, and Mr. R. P. 
Bedford, a well-known authority on sculpture. 
They concluded that the faces of Edward III 
aid Henry VII were death-masks and that 
the others were fine portrait-sculptures from 
death-mask models. 

Dr. Keevil, Librarian of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and Dr. Macdonald Critchley, 
| ‘urologist at the National Hospital, Queen 
ware, examined King Edward’s death-mask 
and the outcome was confirmation of the actual 
teording in plaster of the facial paralysis. Dr. 
\nitchley further thought that the association of 
ss of speech with paralysis on the left side 
adicated left-handedness. Searches into known 
teords of death masks and the recording of 
faralysis in late Roman sculpture cannot be 
tealt with here, but, though the process was 
sed in Egypt 2,350 years ago, I have not yet 
taeed any European death-mask earlier than 
Edward Ii1’s, except the reputed one of Dante. 

The other effigies all presented their special 
toblems, and the wholly wooden figure of 
Katherine of Valois, Queen Consort of Henry V, 
‘aving remained stable in dry air for five weeks, 
"s left for only ten days and found to be 
tedding paint in strips some of which were 
“most like wood-shavings. Emergency treat- 
‘nt which arrested this involved eleven hours 
“atxious non-stop work in the course of which 


individual flakes were bedded down, though 
their fragility caused some loss which had to be 
replaced. Of the determined efforts to produce 
life-like portraits, Katherine’s effigy was the 
least successful; the gaunt and pathetic little 
figure reminds one of her death in a nunnery 
while her second husband was in prison. Her 
image-maker carved the complete effigy -in 
wood hollowed out in the back for lightness and, 
probably in mistake, sculptured and painted 


= 


4.—DEATH-MASK EFFIGY 


her red undergown, though more than one rich 
garment of velvet or other fine stuff was to cover 
the whole body. 

The least precise portrait is that of Anne of 
Bohemia (Queen Consort of Richard II), who 
died in 1394. A portrait it certainly is, though 
considerably stylised, and a beautiful piece of 
sculpture with most romantic associations. 
This symbol of the tragic King’s passionate 
devotion lay in the Abbey for a magnificent 





OF EDWARD III BEFORE (left) AND 5.— AFTER 


TREATMENT. The effect of the stroke that he suffered shortly before his death is apparent 


in the distortion about his mouth 
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funeral attended by almost the whole nobility 
of the country who witnessed a wild scene 
when the furious King smote upon the imper- 
tinent Earl of Arundel’s head and scattered his 
blood in the sanctuary. 

Some of the brown hair caught in the wig- 
nail was released in the cleaning and one of her 
bones, robbed from her tomb in the 18th 
century and recovered by me during the war, 
tells that she was about 5 feet 3 inches in height. 

The greatest surprise of all was the final 
state of the death-mask effigy of Henry VII 
(1509), which, until the war, had a finely 
formed body made by shaping a most curious 
frame of wood into which huge nails were driven 
to steady a mass of hay assembled round it. 
Over the hay was a thick coating of canvas, 
linen and plaster finished off in better style than 
was essential for the subsequent dressing. 
In the horrible disintegrated heap of crumbled 
plaster and damp hay left after the war, 
fourteen kinds of plant were found, with some 
bedding-straw. Perhaps it came from the palace 
stables, but Dr. Margaret Brett, who examined 
the specimens, found that it was certainly from 
two ricks, one of early summer and the other 
of autumn, as there were beautifully preserved 
clover-blossoms and many vetch-pods in seed 
as well as other indicative plants—all grown 
perhaps in fields round about Victoria Street. 

The face, formerly supposed to be a fine 
piece of plaster-work by an Italian artist, 
proves to be a death-mask. The right eyebrow 
shows the clotting of the hair by the grease 
applied to the face after death to prevent the 
plaster from sticking. The face was a uniform 
dark grey and the paint could be blown away 
by a breath, so that great care was necessary 
even in moving the effigy to the library. The 
appearance was grimly suggestive of an un- 
wrapped mummy and the nose, already missing 
in 1907, had left a rotten base of spongy plaster. 

Having overcome the dread of doing 
further harm, I began the long processes of 
repair and cleaning by removing the hay from 
the neck and bust and building these together 
from seven pieces backed inside with plaster. 
A new nose carved exactly from Torrigiani’s 
famous bronze in the Abbey looked wrong, but 
after the discovery of almost exact agreement 
between the facial measurements of the fine 
terra-cotta bust in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Abbey death-mask a second new 
nose modelled on the bust looked satisfactory. 
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6.—WOODEN EFFIGY OF KATHERINE 
OF VALOIS PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN 
ITS PAINT BEGAN TO PEEL AFTER 
APPARENTLY REMAINING STABLE IN 
DRY AIR FOR FIVE WEEKS 


The photograph of the final result (Fig. 8), 
speaks for itself and is very different from 
the rather crafty and unpleasant person 
suggested in so many _ painted portraits, 
some of which are merely derived. Typical 
comments by visitors were ‘‘Who’s your Welsh 
miner?’’ and ‘He looks a real Welshman.”’ 
His charming Queen Consort, Elizabeth of 
York, who died in 1503, had golden hair, but 
unfortunately none remained on her carved 
portrait-head, which was made larger than life, 
probably with a view to the height and distance 
at which it was to be seen in the ceremonies. 

The original account for the making of this 
effigy gives it special interest. Items include the 
“2 waynscotts called Regall’’ from which it is 


built up, the rows of nails round the edges : f the 


under-garment, the two separate coats of » aint, 
the payments for two English carvers for m .king 
the head and for two foreigners who mac » the 
very beautiful hands of which one, found ‘o be 
cut from pear wood, remains. We even have 
the item ‘‘2 pece of peretre tymbre.’’ Exc iisite 
satin of old gold colour covering the bu: - and 
arms was cleaned and is of a kind so rare i: 1508 
that it has caused much discussion. 

That gay and lavish lady, Anne of Den. 
mark, Queen Consort of James I, is of \orm- 
riddled wood, but has the nose intact. Mor:: than 
250 worm-holes in face and breast had to be filled. 
The paint is of marvellous texture and th > like- 


ness is exact even to the carving of a pim»le on 
the cheek and the delicate painting o! blue 
veins on the temples, the breasts and elsewhere, 
The neck is cut away for fixing the high lace 
collar. 

The head of Mary Tudor is unsatis/actory 
for many reasons, but the solid wooden body 
shows the remarkable exactitude employed by 
the effigy-makers, who have recorded only too 
painfully the swollen abdomen associated with 
her last tragic days. 

There can be little doubt that these por- 
traits were the models for the makers of the 
tomb effigies and that the new facts about them 
may contribute to the solution of knotty prob- 
lems of mediaeval sculpture. They certainly 
have an important bearing on the famous 
bronzes of Henry III and Eleanor of Castile. 

The effigies look unnatural and even ugly 
without wigs but are improved by the modern 
dressings seen in some of the photographs 
Anne of Bohemia has also a borrowed wig. 

Living with these effigies for two years 
and bringing them to life from their dingy 


obscurity and danger of ruin has been a 
strange and moving experience. They add 


to our Royal portraiture five of the highest 
authenticity “made in the round” and col- 
oured, two being exact casts from the dead 
The sixth, a portrait finely carved but in- 
pressed with the stylisation of the 14th-cen- 
tury carver, is admired by sculptors and 
artists as a very beautiful thing; it must have 
been accepted by the passionate and artistic 
lover Richard II and it lay with its now long 
lost body gorgeously robed throughout one of 
the most solemn and splendid medizval funeral 
pageants ever seen in the Abbey Church of 
Westminster. 











7.—DEATH-MASK EFFIGY OF HENRY VII BEFORE (left) AND 8.—AFTER TREATMENT. The bust was reconstructed ‘rom sev? 
pieces into which it had disintegrated. The purpose of the nails was to prevent the hay with which it was stuffed from slicing 
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HIBERNATING BUTTERFLIES 


Written and Illustrated by GEORGE E. HYDE 


in natural history, are aware that 

butterflies disappear at the approach of 
autunin. The general opinion is that these 
fluttesing creatures are unable to withstand 
cold weather, and this view is correct as far as 
the majority are concerned. But there are 
severa! notable exceptions among our native 
butterflies, and these resist the harsh conditions 
of winter instead of dying like their less hardy 
relations. 

All insects, apart from butterflies, must 
obviously survive the winter in one or another 
of their stages, and most of them hibernate as 
eggs, larve, or pupe. The popular song of a 
few years ago, Where Do Flies Go in the Winter 
Time? may have aroused a deeper interest 
in a few of those who sang it, but the words 
contained no satisfactory answer to the riddle. 

Five different kinds of British butterfly 
hibernate each year, and two visiting species 
occasionally do so. Four of these Rip Van 
Winkles are closely related to one another and 
belong to the family called Nymphalide. They 
are the large and the small _tortoiseshell, 
the peacock and the comma. The remaining 
species, the graceful, sulphur-coloured brim- 
stone, is more closely allied to the white butter- 
flies of the garden. The red admiral, a cousin of 
the tortoiseshells, although frequently reported 
as living through the winter, is not really 
indigenous to Britain. Its status depends on 
migration, and if our stock were not replenished 
each year by fresh arrivals from Europe and 
North Africa, we should soon look in vain for 
its black-and-scarlet beauty among our budd- 
leias and michaelmas daisies. It is true that 
red admirals occasionally survive from autumn 
to spring, but these instances are exceptional. 

The much rarer Camberwell beauty, another 
relation of the tortoiseshells, flies to this 
country from Scandinavia, but it never becomes 
established here. The few that hibernate suc- 
cessfully are not sufficient to continue the race 
on this side of the North Sea. 

The lively small tortoiseshell and the 
handsome peacock are the two best-known of 
these hibernating butterflies. They are widely 
spread, both north and south, and are fre- 
quently seen in built-up areas. Their striking 
colours and patterns are a delight to children, 
and most of us in our day have called them 
French butterflies. But although their 


Me. people, however slight their interest 


charms are so often admired, the tortoiseshell 
and the peacock are wary and remarkably agile 
in evading capture. This liveliness continues as 
long as the sun mounts high in the sky, but with 
the fading of the flowers and the falling of the 
leaves, both butterflies become more sluggish. 
The time has come for their retirement, and 





A BRIMSTONE (left) 





A PEACOCK BUTTERFLY (left) AND A SMALL TORTOISESHELL HIBERNATING. 


The latter is behind a picture-frame, a favourite place for butterflies of its kind. 


soon they seek convenient corners in which to 
spend the next eight months. 

A full list of all the places in which these 
butterflies hide while hibernating would be 
tedious to read, and it is sufficient to say that 
farm buildings, woodsheds and hollow trees are 
among the most popular of their winter haunts. 
Not infrequently they enter houses, and if 
undisturbed will remain behind a picture-frame 
or wardrobe from October until the following 
April. If disturbed, they usually betray little 
sign of life, unless they are brought into a room 
of higher temperature. Occasionally during the 
winter, however, a mild day arouses one of 
these passive sleepers, and makes it seek the 
flowerless world outside. Its venturesome 
excursion may be brief, but is sometimes suffi- 
cent to produce reports about the forwardness 
of the season or the approach of spring. . 

These butterflies usually sleep in solitary 
seclusion, but peacocks occasionally congregate 
in parties of 30 or more. They are sometimes 
found inside unusual places, such as old air- 
raid shelters, and startle inquisitive people by 
rubbing their wings together and producing 
rasping sounds. 

The large tortoiseshell, that bigger and 
less familiar relation of the small tortoiseshell, 


COMMA ON PLUM BLOSSOM 





HIBERNATING AMONG DEAD BEECH LEAVES AND A RE-AWAKENED 


has a restricted range in this country. There is 
reason for thinking that its numbers have 
increased slightly in recent years, but, even so, it: 
remains a rarity in most places. Its main 
haunts are in southern and _ south-eastern 
England, and it usually retires for its long 
sleep before the middle of August. It is rarely 
found in houses when hibernating, and prefers 
to shelter in ancient trees or among the piles of 
twigs and faggots left by woodmen. The comma 
butterfly, more skittish in summer than even 
the small tortoiseshell, is distinguishe~ by its 
irregular wings and a likeness to the letter C on 
the underside of each hind wing. It was once 
regarded as a rarity, but is now established as 
far north as Yorkshire, and it often hibernates 
on the bare trunk of a tree. Its similarity to a 
dead leaf baffles most human beings and also 
protects it from the sharp eyes of hungry 
birds. 

The four butterflies described, although 
gaily marked on the upper side of the wings, 
are all of sombre colour underneath. This 
makes them inconspicuous when at rest on a 
dark surface. The pale brimstone butterfly, 
however, even with its wings closed, would 
attract attention in similar circumstances. That 
is why it hibernates among the sheltering leaves 
of the holly or the twining stems 
of the ivy. It emerges from the 
chrysalis in July, and after about 
a fortnight of activity shuns the 
sunshine and flowers and prepares 
for its eight months’ sleep. In 
the spring the female brimstone 
(a paler insect than her mate) 
lays her eggs on the opening 
leaves of the buckthorn, and in 
fine weather she may survive until 
well into June. 

It is worth noting that these 
five butterflies all pair after hiber- 
nation. Some insects which live 
through the winter as adults pair 
during the autumn, and only the 
females survive the cold season. 
This applies to humble bees and 
wasps, of which the males, or 
drones, as they are commonly 
called, and the workers die when 
the frosts begin. The females of 
the small tortoiseshell, the pea- 
cock and the comma butterflies 
all lay their eggs on the sting- 
ing nettle, and the large tortoise- 
shell chooses elm or sallow for 
this purpose. Not one of them 
causes any damage in the garden. 
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BIRDS FOR THE POT .-| 


E stood under the sea-wall in the sharp 

V \ blue of an autumn afternoon while 

the marsh keeper and the looker 

slowly beat out the reed-beds and quaking 

fringes of the long fleet which snaked for half a 

mile, glittering in the sun, until it ended in a 
broad pool on the other side of the wall. 

You never know what will come off the 
fleet and suddenly top the wall in a flicker of 
quick wings. Duck of several sorts always. 
Sometimes plover, grey or green or golden. 
And always a few snipe and curlews. But the 
coots are the mainstay. 

They rose in a rush before the keeper that 
afternoon, their lobed feet scuttering white 
trails across the water before they finally got 
going and rose higher and higher, coming over 
the sea-wall like black cross-bows. At the end 
of it all, apart from a few duck, there were 
seventeen coots in the bag, a couple of moor- 
hens, a pair of curlew and a young shelduck. 

My companion, a man to whom food offers 
no problems, spurned the coots contemptuously 
with his foot. “Black vermin?” he grunted; 
“you can’t even give ’em away, they’re as un- 
eatable as that shelduck.”’ 

“You haven’t grown up yet,” I told him 
tersely and invited him to lunch a week hence. 

When he came he drank game soup, ate 
casserole of chicken, tried a little salmi of wild 
duck, drank a glass or two of Nuits St. George 
1945 and remarked that he could not have 
eaten a better lunch anywhere. 

When he learned that the game soup was 
made from moorhens, that the casserole of 
chicken consisted of some of the despised black 
vermin, skinned, part-boiled in milk and then 
casseroled, and that the salmi of duck amounted 
merely to the breasts of the pair of curlew and 
the young shelduck, he became pensive. 

The truth is that the average household 
either ignores or wastes many shootable birds, 
particularly wild-fowl, which, if they are cooked 
in the right way, are most excellent eating. 
Moorhens, for example, make perfect game 
soup. You can use the whole bird. Coots are 
equally excellent, but of quite a different 
flavour. Properly cooked, they have all the 
qualities of chicken. But a coot must be 
skinned, not plucked. The dense undercoat 
of black down will defy anyone’s fingers, and 
it is not worth the trouble to scorch it off 
with a gas pistol. Always skin a _ coot, 
particularly if it lives on or near salt water, for 
you then remove the fat and the oil sacs 
which lie just under the skin and impart a 
fishy flavour if the bird feeds on the tide-edge. 

It is even more necessary to skin a brent 


IMMATURE SHELDUCKS OR BAR-GEESE. 
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“PROPERLY COOKED, COOTS HAVE 


goose, a curlew, a young shelduck or a heron, 
if you should think of eating them. Curlew 
vary tremendously in flavour. A young bird 
or a bird which has been feeding on the har- 
vest fields or cattle marshes is nearly always 
quite passable eating, either roast or in a 
casserole, but an old bird, shot on the mud in 
January after a winter’s diet of marine food, 
can stink the house out. Brent geese vary in 
flavour according to their food. If they have 
fed exclusively on widgeon grass, their flavour 
is gamy, and although the flesh is dark, they 
make a good dish. Occasionally, however, you 
will strike one that has been feeding on rank 
seaweeds, which make it quite impossible for 
the table. 

The best way to treat a brent goose is to 
skin it overnight, wash it out thoroughly under 
the tap, removing all black interior fat and 
membrane, rub coarse salt into the breast, stuff 
the inside with one or two large sliced onions 
and then leave the carcase for at least ten 
hours. At the end of that time the onions will 
have drawn out any fishy flavour. They should 
be thrown away. The bird can then be roasted 
with a strip or two of fat bacon tied over the 
breast and served with sage and onion stuffing. 
Orange salad is an extra improvement. I have 
eaten scores of brent geese and cannot recollect 


Roast or in a casserole, a young bar-goose 
be almost as good as any other duck 





ALL THE QUALITIES OF CHICKEN” 


ever having had to throw more than one or 
two away. 

Grey lag, pinkfeet, barnacle and white- 
fronted geese are all excellent eating and can 
be treated like any ordinary tame goose, al- 
though it is usually advisable to skin barnacle. 
True, my friend Major Hugh Pollard, who is a 
notable cook, says that wild geese are “ abom- 
inable,”’’ but I do not think he can have eaten 
many of them. 

Wild swans are also excellent birds for the 
table. My household ate five of them in one 
winter, and others which I sold to the local 
hotel, where they duly appeared on the menu 
as roast goose, provoked no revolt. A wild 
swan in winter can be hung for as long as five 
weeks and it should be roasted slowly and well 
basted for at least five hours. The flesh is 
darkish, close in texture and has something of 
the faint, gamey sweetness of venison. Cold 
roast swan, cut very thin with a sharp knife 
and eaten with a little French mustard and 
orange salad, is excellent. 

Shelduck, or bar-geese as the Essex 
fowlers call them, must, however, be approach- 
ed with care and wariness. Indeed, an old 
shelduck, once he is in the oven, can usually 
be approached only in a suit of armour. Throw 
him away—or your wife will run away. Buta 
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“REDSHANK, IF THOROUGHLY CLEANED AND STUFFED WITH SAGE AND ONIONS, ARE ALMOST AS GOOD AS SNIPE” 


young bar-goose killed any time up to the end 
of October, carefully skinned, soaked over- 
night in salt and water, then dried and stuffed 
with raw cut onions for six hours, after which 
time you throw the onions away and either 
roast or casserole the duck, can be almost as 
good as any other duck. 

Redshank, if thoroughly cleaned and then 
stuffed with sage and onions, are almost as 
good as snipe. The same applies to many other 
small waders. But the queen of all waders, 
from the culinary point of view, is the dunlin, 
which Essex fowlers call the ox-bird and the 
Norfolk gunners a stint. “Ox-bird pudden”’ 
is still a prized delicacy on the Essex coast. 
The birds should be carefully cleaned to rid 
them of any sand or tiny molluscs and then 
cooked whole with a piece of beef-steak—if 
you can get it—or shin of beef, with a few 
onions, exactly as one would cook a beef-steak 
pudding. A few breasts of moorhens or coots 
will add to the pudding, which has a richness 
and delicate flavour all its own. 

As for pigeons, which can be extremely 
dry if not properly treated, by far the best way 
to cook them is to cut off the breasts of several 
birds, take out the hearts and livers, wash the 
lot, chop it all up into small pieces and then 
either cook it in a casserole or in a pudding 
basin with a soft suet crust; if in a pudding a 
slice or two of bacon will improve matters. They 
should be cooked for between 2 and 21% hours. 

All wild duck should be hung until they 
are tender and then roasted in a quick oven, 
but not overdone. They should be basted 
liberally, as most of them are inclined to be a 
little on the dry side. The best salad for roast 
wild duck is made of orange and water-cress 
with an oil dressing but no vinegar. A dash of 
brandy improves it. A red wine sauce with a 
sharp lemon or orange flavour and a few drops 
of tabasco are excellent. 

Col. Peter Hawker, who shot everything 
and ate most things, had his own particular 
sauce. It consisted of two glasses of port wine, 
one tablespoonful of MHarvey’s sauce, one 
tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup and one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. To this you must 
add a finely chopped shallot, two or three 
Cloves, a blade of mace and a dash of cayenne 
pepper. These should be stewed in a strong 
stock, to which the port wine and sauces are 
added just before it comes to the boil. Mean- 
while melted butter and flour should be mixed 
to a smooth consistency in a separate pan, to 
which the stock sauce is then added and well 
stirred. The result is well worth while. 

Hawker was not above going out to shoot 
“a roast of larks, fieldfares and redwings,” 
Mention of which occurs frequently in his 
Diary, and while one would never shoot a lark, 
T have certainly found that fieldfares and red- 
wings can be excellent, either roast, casseroled 
or in a pudding. They are dryish birds, but 
with proper stock and plenty of basting they 
are far better than nothing. As for sparrow 
pudding, a great country delicacy in my youth, 
I confess that I have eaten it dozens of times 
and hope to do so again. A couple of dozen 





fat winter sparrows, netted at night with clap- 
nets after they have fed well in the stack-yard, 
are excellent—provided you can find an 
enthusiast to pluck them ! 

Green plover are, of course, excellent. In 
fact, I would as soon eat a peewit as a partridge, 
but in most counties they are protected, so 
that they can be ruled out. Golden plover need 
no recommendation. They are as good as 
woodcock, but grey plover, when shot on the 
tide, should always be most carefully washed 
to remove any sand from the gizzard. 

Major Pollard gives an excellent recipe 
for woodcock pie which I must confess. I 
have never tried, although I once lived for a 
month on a Hebridean isle on nothing but 
mountain mutton and woodcock, after which 
I never wanted to see either again for a year. 
Major Pollard’s recipe for his pie and for his 
flambé dressing is as follows:- ‘“‘Line your pie 
dish with bacon, then sliced calves’ liver; then 
pack in a brace of ’cock, breast downwards, 
surrounded by ham, bacon, and onion force- 
meat well seasoned with herbs. Blanket with 
either more liver or a steak and crust over all. 
Flambé is a dressing which can be applied to 
either ’cock or snipe, and is excellent. For 
woodcock flambé roast the birds for fifteen 
minutes, joint and carve off the meat, and pile 
in a hot silver dish. Brush the carcase and strain 
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“STARLING PUDDING IS STILL EATEN 


IN SOME VILLAGES OF ESSEX AND 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE” 





all gravy and trail into a saucepan. Thicken 
this to a sauce with salt, pepper, butter, and 
a little mild paprika; stir in cream to‘thicken. 
Now serve your ’cock, pour over them a glass 
of warm brandy, light it, let it burn off, and 
then pour on your sauce. Snipe flambé are 
served whole, but are opened and basted with 
the trail before serving them hot, brandied, 
and flambéd.” 

I do not imagine that many people can 
say that they have eaten roast bittern, but 
at my boyhood home in the Fens it was a 
family legend that roast bittern had been ser- 
ved more than once in my great-uncle’s time, 
for it was no uncommon thing then for half a 
dozen bitterns to be seen, or shot, in a day on 
the wild fens which stretched through the 
parishes of Wicken, Burwell and Swaffham. 
The verdict was that the flesh was white and 
not unlike pheasant. 

Starling pudding is still eaten in some 
villages of Essex and Cambridgeshire. But in 
order to destroy the natural bitterness of the 
bird I am informed that “you must fust pull 
their heads off.” Apparently mere chopping- 
off will not do. I think I would rather try 
Kentish crow pudding, which they tell me in 
the Isle of Harty is as good as chicken pudding. 
No doubt it all depends on the chicken. 

My precious, never-to-be-parted-with, 
leather-bound and dog-eared copy of the one 
and only Mrs. Glasse, (that greatest and first 
of all English cooks), which, mark you, bears 
her signature, says these wise words on choosing 
“a goose, wild goose and bran goose’’:—‘“‘If the 
bill and foot be red, and the body full of hairs, 
she is old, but if the bill be yellow, and the 
body has but few hairs, she is young. If new, 
her feet will be limber; but if stale, dry. Under- 
stand the fame of a wild goose and bran goose.” 
And she adds this on the choice of “The 
Shuffler, Godwits, Marle, Knotts, Gulls, Ruffs, 
Dotters and Wheat-Ears”’ :—‘‘These birds, when 
new, are limber-footed; when stale, dry-footed; 
when fat, that have a fat rump; when lean, a 
close and hard one; when young, their legs are 
smooth; when old, rough.” 

To top up your fowler’s supper, here is a 
recipe for “Shrub or the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Punch” which I take from the old calf-bound, 
hand-written Countess Fitzwilliam’s Small 
Cookery Book, which was in use in the kitchens 
at Wentworth Woodhouse from 1760 onwards 
and now lies before me. “Take nine oranges 
and nine lemons, pare them very thin; put the 
skins into a Gallon of the best old Brandy, stop 
them close up 24 hours; take one pound of 
double refined sugar: put it into four quarts of 
water, and when melted, squeeze the juice of 
oranges and lemons running it thro a jelly bag, 
put a gallon of the strongest and best old 
Mountain-Wine to the Brandy and juice; 
straining it also through the Bag into the Sugar 
and water, which must be stirred and if any 
Scum arises take it of—Then strain the whole 
into a vessel, which must be filled, Let it stand 
a month to fine, as soon as it is bright after the 
above time it may be bottled.” 

Oh ! for the “ bad old days !” 
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EARLY WORCESTER REPRODUCTIONS 


O collectors of English porcelain there are 

| few more interesting subjects than early 

Worcester, that is the ware produced at 

the Worcester factory during what is known as 

the Dr. Wall period. This began with the found- 

ing of the factory in 1751, and it is customary 

among collectors to extend it to 1783, when the 

factory changed hands for the first time, seven 

years after the death of the versatile personality 
who gave the period its name. 

It is not difficult to find a reason for the 
undoubted fascination of Dr. Wall’s Worcester : 
from the first the styles were always conserva- 
tive; there was never any marked change dic- 
tated by some new fashion. For example, in 
1751, when the Worcester factory was founded, 
Rococo was the dominant influence in all phases 
of decoration, but there is little acknowledgment 
to its influence in early Worcester apart from an 
occasional scroll-handle, such as on some of the 
early blue sauceboats or the floral-shaped knobs 
which surmounted the lids of tea-pots. Wor- 
cester had none of the extravagance of Chelsea 
and Bow, which were often decorative without 
being functional; its products were _ useful 
articles in conventional, but attractive, styles 
which had an immediate appeal. Moreover, 
Worcester never lacked quality—probably its 
most important characteristic—and whether 
for everyday use or for the grand occasion it 
was always in the best of taste. 

Dr. Wall’s Worcester is as popular among 
collectors to-day as it must have been with the 
general public two centuries ago. A measure of 
its appeal and attraction can be gained from the 
number of stands exhibiting specimens at the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair held last June at Gros- 
venor House. No fewer than twenty-four out 
of a total of ninety-four representative of all 
types of the antique included Worcester in their 
displays. 

With its initial success, therefore, it is 
little wonder that early Worcester paid the 
usual penalty, and almost at once received the 
attention of the faker. Reproductions began to 
appear as early as 1763. In that year The 
Oxford Journal for May 7, referring to the 
qualities of Worcester, stated : “A great abuse 





2.—WHOLE QUEEN’S PATTERN SAUCER OF THE DR. WALL 
PERIOD. (Left) 3—A MARK OFTEN FOUND ON WORCESTER 
IMITATIONS. It is thought to be the monogram 
of Charles Bowers, manager of a firm of Staffordshire 
potters, but can be mistaken for a combination of the 
true Worcester mark, the crescent, and the W mark 

used during the Dr. Wall period 
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1.—FRAGMENT OF A QUEEN’S PATTERN SAUCER WITH THE GILDING AND 


OVERGLAZE ENAMEL 


REMOVED FROM THE LEFT HALF. 


Fakers remove the 


gilding and enamel from specimens of Worcester before redecorating them 


of it is the selling of other far inferior kinds of 
ware for Worcester.”’ 

Rk. W. Binns recorded in his Worcester China 
(1897) that much of the imitation Worcester 
was “unquestionably made in Staffordshire and 
Shropshire where old marks—the crescent and 
the square—are regularly supplied to order;’’ 
also “recently the rich scale blue ware with 
birds and flowers in panels... has been exten- 
sively made at the Coalport works in Shrop- 
shire. These imitations have the square mark.” 

Following its long history of popularity, it 
is to be expected that the faker has not ceased 
in his activities until the present day, and 
modern Continental reproductions of Worcester 
are well recognised. 

With most antiques, there are, of course, 
two kinds of reproduction : first, the innocent 
imitation, which is merely a close copy of the 
original article; and second, the conscious 
effort to reproduce the original with the inten- 
tion of passing off the article as the genuine 
thing—in other words, a deliberate fraud. Both 
classes are represented 
in Worcester reproduc- 
tions, but, in addition, 
there are other kinds of 
imitation. The over- 
glaze decoration can be 
removed from a genuine 
specimen, and a new 
and more _ elaborate 
motif painted over in 
soft enamels, and fired; 
or the original decora- 
tion can be added to, 
and in some cases com- 
pletely masked, by a 
veneer of new decoration. 

It is not difficult to 
remove the gilding and 
overglaze enamel from a 
specimen of Worcester 
with the object of re- 
decorating it. I have 
found on experiment that 
a light wash in dilute 
hydrofluoric acid will 
remove all trace in a few 
minutes, but the glaze, 
under such treatment, 
will have lost some of its 
characteristic gloss. As 
the glaze, however, has 
a high lead content and 
contains a quantity of 
tin, which renders it easi- 
ly fusible, the original 
gloss can quickly be 
restored on re-firing. 

A point in favour 
of the faker is that the 
glaze will not craze when 
re-fired, that is, split up 
into a network of fine 


lines owing to the different rates of contraction 
between the body and the glaze. Indeed, it is 
a well-known fact that crazing does not occur 
under any conditions with Dr. Wall’s Worcester; 
the same cannot be said, however, of Chamber- 
lain’s Worcester, or of other makes of porcelain, 
many of which craze or are affected in some 
other way on re-firing. 

The fragment illustrated in Fig. 1 of a 
saucer of Queen’s Pattern ware of the Dr. Wall 
period (Fig. 2) shows the overglaze decoration 
removed by acid from the left half of the speci- 
men, leaving only the underglaze blue." I restored 
the glaze on firing at 1100° C. 

It has been pointed out by writers on the 
subject that the removal of the original decora- 
tion always leaves signs which are apparent on 
careful examination. If a specimen so treated 
is held at different angles in an oblique light, 
the original decoration shows up as a very 
marked raised pattern. The effect is seen, of 
course, only on the plain undecorated portion. 

I do not agree, however, that this is always 
true. I have found from my own experiments 
that most overglaze decoration can be removed 
by means of hydrofluoric acid without leaving 
any evidence; it depends very much on the 
colour of the enamel and its density; moreover 
where evidence of the original pattern does 
remain after acid treatment, it need not 
necessarily be raised, but perfectly smooth with 
the surface of the glaze. The residual marks, if 
any, are visible only in oblique reflected light 
and are invisible in strong transmitted light. 

There are cases where the original decora- 
tion has been removed by abrasion, but in 
such instances the tell-tale scratches remain as 
evidence of the spurious nature of the specimen. 

The removal of the overglaze enamel anda 
superficial layer of the glaze itself does not by 
any means affect the sea-green colour which is 
held to be characteristic of Dr. Wall’s Worcester. 
Some writers claim that this tint is due to the 
glaze, which was treated with small quantities 
of cobalt oxide to counteract chromatically the 
yellow tint due to the lead in the glaze. This is, 
indeed, partly true; an excess of cobalt would 
impart the bluish tint. I have found, however, 
that if the glaze is removed entirely, the body 
has still the sea-green colour in transmitted 
light, owing to the presence of iron in the body 
(up to 0.4 per cent.) and small amounts of 
cobalt used to counteract the straw colour im- 
parted by the iron. 

It is not possible to obtain raw materials 
entirely free from iron oxide, and quite small 
quantities of this material will impart a straw 
colour to the body when it is fired under 
oxidising conditions. This straw colour can be 
eliminated, as in the glaze, by the addition of 
cobalt oxide, which imparts a blue colour. The 
process is, therefore, one of pure chro natic 
neutralisation, but an excess of the  obalt 
decolouriser will naturally cause a residus' blue 
tint. It is not at all improbable that th s tint 
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was deliberately intended during the Dr. Wall 
per din imitation of the Chinese. 

{t does not necessarily follow, however, that 
alle .rly Worcester is so tinted. Some specimens, 
esp: cially of very thin section, are found almost 
dea‘ white. In such cases exact matching of 
the ‘ron tint with cobalt additions has obviously 
bee: effected. 

It is apparent from the foregoing remarks 
that re-decoration is a fairly simple matter for 
the iaker, and extremely difficult to detect even 
by tne expert. I have endeavoured to establish 
an eusy means of recognising such forgeries, but 
so far without success. Experience only is the 
deciding factor in such cases, and there, for the 
moment, the matter must be left. 

With the more usual manufactured fakes, 
however, it is a different matter. Most of the 
ware in imitation of Worcester produced in 
Staffordshire in the early part of the present 
century could never have been intended to 
deceive. They were merely copies of the Wall 
productions, and were mostly without marks; 
form and decoration, however, were in close 
imitation of the early Wall fashions. They are 


4 and 5.—EXAMPLES OF WORCESTER REPRODUCTIONS : 


easily detected : the body used was not a por- 
celain in the true sense of the word, but a fine 
earthenware; it was opaque, not translucent. 
Nevertheless, specimens from this period find 
their way to-day into those establishments 
which leave it to the customer to make up his 
own mind what he is buying, in the hope no 
doubt that he will be unwary enough to think 
he has made a find. R. L. Hobson’s book 
Worcestey Porcelain gives a number of the more 
usual examples: the cabbage-leaf jug with 
mask, the handleless tea-cup, the plate with 
scalloped rim, the cover with floral knob, the 
pierced dessert-basket, and the leaf-shaped tray 
were favourite shapes of early Worcester copied 
by the Staffordshire manufacturers. 

It is pointed out in Chaffer’s Marks and 
Monograms that some of the above imitations, 
such as the trinket-stands and the dessert- 
baskets, carried the mark shown in Fig. 3, 
which is thought to be the monogram of Charles 
Bowers, manager of a firm of Staffordshire 
Potters. It can easily be mistaken, however, 
for a combination of the crescent, the true Wor- 
‘ester mark which appeared on all kinds of 


Worcester between 1752 and 1800, and the W 
mark which was popular during the Dr. Wall 
period. 

There was still a further class of reproduc- 
tion with an apple-green ground and exotic 
birds and flowers, after the specimen shown in 
Fig. 4. They were made at Tunstall, but they 
were also of fine earthenware, and can be 
detected by their lack of translucency. 

Still more obvious to the experienced col- 
lector are some of the Continental forgeries, 
which closely imitate early Worcester in form 
and decoration, and more often than not carry 
a well-known mark such as the fretted square. 
Fortunately for the collector, most Continental 
reproductions are in hard-paste, that is the 
true porcelain made from the natural compon- 
ents, china clay and china stone, after the 
Chinese formula, and fired at temperatures up 
to 1400° C. 

The soft-paste porcelains made at the 
English factories had also a china-clay base, but 
ingredients were added to act as fluxes to reduce 
the high temperatures required for the firing of 
true porcelain. Soapstone was used with early 


Worcester, glassy materials with early Chelsea, 
Bow and Derby, and bone-ash at most English 
factories by the end of the 18th century. 

It is apparent, therefore, that distinguish- 
ing features must exist between the two 
materials, hard-paste and soft-paste, and, once 
those differences have been recognised, the 
detection of Continental reproductions should 
present no difficulty. The test usually recom- 
mended is a scratch with a file; no impression is 
left on hard-paste, whereas soft-paste can be 
easily scratched. This test, however, is not 
always reliable; moreover, dealers can hardly be 
expected to allow intending purchasers to 
examine specimens in this manner. 

There are other indications equally, if not 
more, reliable. During manufacture the glaze 
has to be removed from the rim of the base of 
most hard-paste articles before firing, in order 
to prevent sticking in the kiln. This is not neces- 
sary with soft-paste ware. An examination of 
the base, therefore, usually furnishes evidence 
of the nature of the specimen. If it has a matt, 
unglazed rim, it is hard-paste; if glossy or 
semi-glossy, soft-paste. 
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The appearance of the colours is often a 
guide. Underglaze colours are rarely employed 
with hard-paste; when used, they are not bright 
(except in the case of the cobalt blue), but 
appear subdued when compared with under- 
glaze colours on_ soft-paste. Moreover, the 
overglaze decoration has a raised, matt surface 
on hard-paste, and a smooth, glossy surface on 
soft-paste. This is readily understood. The 
glaze on a hard-paste is fired at approximately 
1400° C; that on a soft-paste at about 1100° C. 
The overglaze enamels when fired remain on 
the surface of the impervious hard-paste glaze, 
whereas the softer nature of the soft-paste 
glaze readily allows absorption of the enamel, 
so that it becomes part of the glaze itself. 

There is one other method which will 
assist the collector in distinguishing between 
the two types of porcelain; hard-paste reproduc- 
tions have a lower specific gravity than the 
soft-paste Worcester that they purport to 
represent. 

The specific gravity test on a specimen is 
simple to apply. The value of the test in distin- 
guishing 18th-century glass I discussed in 





FROM TUNSTALL (left) AND FROM PARIS 


an article published in last week’s COUNTRY 
LirE, and its application to early Worcester 
and other porcelains is just as helpful in 
the detection of many fakes. With the hard- 
paste reproductions I have examined the 
specific gravity has fallen to between 2.3 and 2.4, 
whereas Dr. Wall’s Worcester is 2.55, a differ- 
ence sufficiently marked to assist readily in 
distinguishing between the two pastes. 

I have found that the well-known hard- 
paste reproductions of Worcester by Samson, of 
Paris, have a low specific gravity (2.35) and can 
be easily detected by the layman by this means, 
if he is not conversant with other differences. 
Samson, Senior, who died some years ago, made 
imitations of most makes of porcelain, including 
some creditable Dresden, Oriental and English 
specimens. His Worcester, a specimen of whici: 
is shown in Fig. 5, usually followed the scale 
blue and bird pattern and often carried marks 
such as the fretted square and sometimes the 
letter S, but in richer and brighter blue than 
that seen on genuine specimens. I understand 
that Worcester is not now made at the Sam- 
son establishment in Paris. 
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LIMEKILNS BY BEACH AND RIVER 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Canary, where the ploughing is done by 

camels and where tomatoes are grown for 
the English market, I came to rocky ground 
marked by plume after plume of grey smoke 
blown away in the wind off the Atlantic. Each 
plume emerged from a limekiln built out of the 
ground like a small castle. Heaps of culm, or 
poor-quality coal, were stacked against the 
brilliant glare of the walls; and the limeburner 
lived alongside in a white hovel. So it must have 
been, allowing for difference of scenery, around 
the English countryside in the 18th century and 
many years of the 19th. 

The limekilns I know best are those of the 
West Country, in Cornwall and Devon, north 
and south, built in the coves and up the tidal 
rivers. With their stony archways, their furnace 
holes, their crucible-shaped bodies into which 
the limestone was shovelled, their mops of ivy, 
they have always seemed to me as intriguing as 
any ruin out of the Middle Ages; and I was glad 
to discover how much their appearance had 
satisfied that great champion of the picturesque, 
the Reverend William Gilpin. When Gilpin 
made his western tour after picturesque beauty, 
he came to the Tamar and to Pentillie. A build- 
ing by the river below Pentillie had ‘‘a pic- 
turesque appearance,”’ though, he had to write, 
“its dignity was degraded when we learned it 
was only a limekiln.’”’ But Gilpin had to allow 
that the many kilns up the Tamar “‘are of such 
noble dimensions, that they may, at a little dis- 
tance, be mistaken for castles, without any im- 
putation on the understanding. They are among 
the greatest ornaments of the river.” 

Lime was the first of the artificial manures, 
favoured by the 18th-century improver, especi- 
ally for the heavy cropping of wheat which was 
made necessary by the French wars, So in the 
West it was added to the farmer’s seaweed, sand, 
and rotten pilchards. Kilns along the northern 
coast of Devon and Cornwall were fed with 
limestone from the Gower Peninsula in Wales, 
along the southern coast from the huge quarries 
of grey limestone at Oreston, just east of 


CY canary, over a desolate plain in Grand 
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DISUSED LIMEKILNS AT TIDEFORD ON THE RIVER TIDDY, IN SOUTH CORNWALL 





TENDING A LIMEKILN 


igo2 


BY MOONLIGHT NEAR LLANSTEPHAN CASTLE, ON 


THE COAST OF CARMARTHENSHIRE. Water-colour by J. M. W. Turner, 1796 


Plymouth along the Catwater : convenient either 
way for the limestone barges, which unloaded 
on the beaches, at the ports and at the head of 
the small tidal rivers or at convenient points for 
a kiln along their banks. The culm involved a 
longer sea journey for the southern kilns, coming 
from South Wales by way of Land’s End. All 
this complex business was managed by local 
capitalists. The merchant at Polperro who first 
engaged in burning lime and selling it to the 
farmers also imported some coal for his own use 
along with the Welsh culm. It was the first 
coal the fishermen had ever seen. Bit by bit they 





took to buying it themselves and using it in 
place of furze from the brakes or wood from the 
hedges and off the beaches. Another of the 
Polperro lime merchants was Zephaniah Job, 
the banker and financier of local smuggling. 

Beach after lonely beach has its kiln, river 
after river. A constrastingly odd sight it must 
have been, in the quiet of the coves or under the 
oak woods, when all these kilns were at work. 
From the barges the blocks of limestone were 
shifted to the backs of horse and donkey and 
mule, which were driven up the ramp to the 
platform of the kiln, usually a double kiln with 
two bodies. On the platform 
labourers cracked the chunks to 
a smaller size. The kilns were 
charged, the culm was set alight, 
and at last, as the kiln heated 
up, the grey bitter smoke rolled 
away until its volumes were lit 
by a dull glow from the incan- 
descent disintegrating limestone. 
The kilns had to be tended 
through day and night. Flames 
would shoot through the furnace 
opening when the fires were raked 
and stoked, and the limeburners 
were demoniacally silhouetted 
against the glare. On the warm 
lumps of the still unburnt stone 
on the surface of the crucible the 
labourers would heat their pasties. 
Wayfarers or tramps would sleep 
on the heated platform. Now and 
then, Richard Jefferies maintained 
of limekilns in Wiltshire, one 
would roll in his sleep too near the 
edge, tumble in and be burnt toa 
little white ash. 

I have never found a first- 
rate account of these small kilns 
in action except in the notebooks 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne and in 
that story of his, Ethan Brand, in 
which an American lime-burner 
goes away to search for the un- 
pardonable sin. He finds it in his 
own pride (Hawthorne’s model 
for the limeburner was the great 
Herman Melville), returns and 
throws himself into the crucible. 
In that story you see “ the blocks 
and fragments of marble . . . red 
hot and vividly on fire, sen:'ing up 
great spouts of blue flame which 
quivered aloft and danced nadly, 
as within a magic circle, a:d sank 
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an! rose again, with continual and multitu- 
di:ous activity.” Ethan Brand plunged in. 
Af:erwards “the marble was all burnt into 
perfect, snow-white lime. But on its surface, 
in the midst of the circle, snow-white too, 
and thoroughly converted into lime’’—not 
exactly a scientific statement—“lay a human 
skeleton.’ The owner of the kiln, ‘‘ half-a-bushel 
the richer for him,”’ lifted his pole and crumbled 
the skeleton into fragments. 

From the isolated kilns in Devon and Corn- 
wail, narrow tracks, now often disused, climb 
awey up valley and hill to the farm lands. 
Wheeled traffic came in very late in the West 
and the farmers fetched their lime by pack- 
horse in narrow bags laid across the wooden 
packsaddle. The lime was fetched slowly 
through the summer months, whenever they had 
time for a journey. By pushing the kilns as far 
as possible up the tidal rivers, distance between 


THE OLD LIMEKILN AT LERRYN, ON THE RIVER LERRYN, CORNWALL 


farm and kiln was shortened, but even then the 
carriage must have been a slow and irksome 
business. Bit by bit, lime drove out the use of 
sand, which had only a small content of shelly 
lime. In West Devon in 1796 lime had been 
employed for about sixty years, “a proof,” 
wrote one of the agricultural reporters, “that, 
heretofore, the West of England stood forward 
in Rural Improvements.” He was full of praise 
for the solid construction of the kilns and the 
extraordinary thickness of their walls, which 
has enabled them to endure till now as pic- 
turesque pieces of ruination. Most of the 
Cornish kilns, I think, are somewhat later; and 
all around the countryside and the coasts they 
went on smoking until the railways improved 
transport and made it possible to concentrate 
limeburning into large units. 

That same agricultural reporter says that 
the lime of the kilns was divided into two cate- 
gories. First was stone lime—the clean knobs— 
sold to the farmers who had to take it a long 
Way on horse-back. The,second category was 
lime ash, sold to the farmers alongside the kiln. 
This was the lime from the lower section of the 
ctucible or body, more completely burnt, but 
also mixed with the cinders of the culm. If you 
look over plough land which was heavily limed 
during the Napoleonic Wars you will often find 


in it a quantity of small cinders which tell this 
story of the old limekilns. Cottagers also went 
down to the kilns to buy the bottommost layer 
of cinder, which made a good flooring inside their 
cob houses, hard and compact and level, bound 
together by the slight admixture of lime, and a 
great improvement on floors of rammed earth 


or Clay. 

Yet the limekilns were nothing more than 
an incident in rural history. They came late, 
they went early. Even then it is surprising how 
little mark they have left on the country mind. 
By a tidal river which pierces up to my own 
parish in Cornwall, there is a fine pair of kilns 
with archways under which holiday-makers take 
shelter from the rain. Local people know that 
they were limekilns, but that is all. There are 
no stories about them, no recollection handed 
down even through a hundred years of lime- 
burning as a profession. No one knows where 


the stone came from, or knows a thing about 
stone lime or lime ash or lime ash floors. Oppo- 
site the kilns a small harbour was cut into the 
river bank, with quays. Harbour and quays are 
hidden under a tangle of alders, brambles, flags 
and meadow-sweet, and are forgotten altogether. 
Through the woods behind and above the kilns 
a track clambers up to the wheat fields, trodden 
deep by the packhorses laden with the narrow 
bags of lime. I have heard it solemnly discussed 
whether this track was or was not an ancient 
trench or fortification. 

The most distinguished of all labourers at 
the kiln was, I suppose, the young poet John 
Clare, who for a while was a limeburner at 
Bridge Casterton in Rutland, at Pickworth and 
at Ryhall. He sat down on a lime-scuttle and 
wrote a prospectus for a book of poems; but he 
never thought to leave a description of his craft. 
The limeburner, in fact, never became one of 
the stock characters of country life like the 
dishonest miller or the lonely shepherd of the 
carrier or the bailiff of the manor or the game- 
keeper; and even references to the picturesque- 
ness of the kilns, such as Gilpin’s, are rare 
enough. Paintings and drawings of the country 
kiln in action, beyond a sketch or two by 
Turner, are also rare. Just as the best limekiln 
description I know is American, so the best 
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painting I can recollect is French—the picture 
in the Louvre painted about 1823 by the 
romantic Géricault. But Géricault’s smoking 
kiln is very different in type from the English 
kilns or the ones mouldering away in Devon and 
Cornwall. Now and again, though, a kiln is de- 
picted in one of the drawing-books of the early 
19th century among the ruined castles, the 
decrepit cow-lodges, the thatched barns, the old 
churches, the windmills and the green water- 
wheels. 

No one is ever going to write a paper or a 
treatise about the architecture of limekilns, or 
work out their types and their provenance. 
They belong to that sad class of semi-antiquities 
which are not antiquated enough, yet people see 
them and wonder about them. Inherently they 
are just stolid bits of stonework, not unshapely 
in themselves, having that suggestion of the 
castle which Gilpin noticed so apologetically. 
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But they are still accents in the landscape, owing 
much to their wild situation, yet adding to it 
themselves—in proof of which you should walk 
down the vast North Devon coomb of Heddons 
Mouth, opening towards Wales and the lime- 
stone cliffs of Gower, where the track ends at a 
lonely, small, round, single limekiln on a spur 
above the beach. 

No one, in this preserving age, has ever yet 
demanded the preservation of a limekiln. Yet 
semi-ancient monuments the kilns are, among 
the first evidences of the age of scientific agricul- 
ture and picturesque into the bargain. They 
are no less a part of history than the outline of 
Celtic fields on the Wessex uplands or the cause- 
wayed camp of the Neolithic herdsmen of Wind- 
mill Hill. Even if they are scarcely less anony- 
mous, perhaps after all the Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments might spare a week or two 
from his castles and put one or two of these 
humbler castles into good order. They are 
crumbling away in spite of their solidity. After 
a while nothing of them will be left by 
riverside or beach. There will be nothing 
left—except those deepened, disused tracks 
which visitor-lore connects only with smug- 
glers’ packhorses and kegs of brandy—of the 
local impact of an earlier war and an earlier 
blockade. 
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1—THE ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE MAIN APPROACH 


LUDSTONE HALL, SHROPSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. M. H. ROLLASON > By ARTHUR OSWALD 


This moated Jacobean house, once the home of a younger branch of the Whitmore family, is the successor 
of a medieval manor which was annexed to the Deanery of Bridgnorth 


A G epotation fr and Ludlow have given Shropshire a 





reputation for its black-and-white buildings, but among 

the old Halls and manor houses stone and brick were 
used not less often than timber and plaster and, indeed, were 
preferred where they could be afforded. There is no lack of 
stone in Shropshire. The Grinshill quarries north of Shrews- 
bury were worked in Roman times, and though the sandstone 
which they yielded is soft when hewn, it hardens with expos- 
ure. Over much of the county stone is easily obtainable and 
it was used by the Elizabethan and Jacobean builders both 
by itself, in houses such as Condover, Benthall, Shipton, and 
Whitehall, Shrewsbury, or for dressing brickwork, as at High 
Ercall, Whitton Court and Plaish. Ludstone, in the south- 
east of the county, belongs to this latter group of brick- 
built houses, where stone is used only for architectural 
features and windows, and it is such a fine and well-preserved 
example of its time that one would have expected it to be 
much better known than it is. There are three reasons for 
its remarkable state of preservation. In the first half of the 
18th century it ceased to be the home of its owners and 
became a farm-house, and so it underwent no Georgian 
changes or redecoration; in the seventies of last century the 
house was restored sympathetically and the gardens were 
recreated; and in the hands of its present owners it has 
received all the care and affection inspired by true appre- 
ciation of its beauty and character. 

Ludstone lies between Bridgnorth and Wolverhampton, 
but nearer the former and far enough off from the latter for 
one to be quite unaware of the smoke and factories ten 
miles to the east. Claverley, the parish to which it belongs, 
covers an immense acreage in the south-east corner of Shrop- 
shire, marching with Staffordshire on its eastern boundary, 
and, indeed, it was entered under Staffordshire in Domes- 
day Book, apparently by a mistake of the compiling clerks. 
It was then one of a solid block of seven manors in the 
possession of Roger Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Although Ludstone does not appear by name in Domes- 
day Book, it became the nucleus of the manor annexed to the 
church of Claverley, which formed part of the endowments 
of the collegiate church of St. Mary Magdalen at Bridgnorth. 
Earl Roger and his second Countess, Adeliza, founded 4 
church in thanksgiving for her preservation during a stormy 
voyage when she was crossing from France to mect het 
oe £ ; husband in England. They met at Quatford by the Severn, 

Saale coir pec ty ‘ pee eae Ke ; where the Earl had his castle, and there a church was built 
2._JACOBEAN GABLES AND WINDOWS. IN THE INTERESTS OF and dedicated on St. Mary Magdalen’s Day 1086. Among Its 
SYMMETRY THE ENTRANCE IS TUCKED INTO THE SIDE OF original endowments was the church of Claverley with t!:: land 

THE WEST WING belonging to it, so that the gift must have been made siortly 
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3.—LOOKING NORTH-WEST FROM THE KNOT GARDEN 


after the Domesday Commissioners had 
compiled their return. In 1098 Earl Roger’s 
son, Robert de Belesme, transferred both 
castle and church to the stronger site at 
Bridgnorth, two miles upstream, where there 
was a natural acropolis on the right bank of 
the Severn. Telford’s classic church, stand- 
ing close to the ruins of the castle, is the 
successor of the collegiate church which, 
after Robert’s rebellion, was refounded by 
Henry I with a dean and five _pre- 
bendaries to serve it. The church of 
Claverley with its tithes and the manor of 
Ludstone were apportioned to the Dean’s 
prebend until the dissolution of the college 
in 1547. 

As the deans of Bridgnorth were usually 
officials holding higher offices, it is unlikely 
that most of them made any use of Ludstone 
aa place of residence. It will have been 
comparable to a monastic grange, with its 
larm buildings and a house for the bailiff, 
protected by the moat. But one dean appears 
to have contemplated using Ludstone as an 
occasional abode. Thomas of Tutbury was 
appointed in 1391 and held the deanery until 
\403; Henry IV made him treasurer of his 
household and second baron of the exchequer. 
At the time of his death Tutbury was 
Meparine to rebuild the manor house at 
ludstone and left worked freestone ready on 
the site, 11,000 shingles and 17,000 tiles for 
‘pairing roofs and 300 great boards for 
Mernal ‘epairs. These facts were disclosed 

1410, when a commission was appointed to 
‘utvey th e dilapidations of the Deanery. To 
‘ceed Tutbury, Henry IV had appointed 
afapacious Scot, Columba of Dunbar, son of 


te Earl of March and Dunbar, who had 


assisted him in 
Homildon Hill. 


the English 
Columba had 


only 
embezzled £100 left for dilapidations by his 
predecessor and neglected to repair’ the 
churches and chapels of the Deanery, but had 
stripped the manor at Ludstone and sold the 


not 


materials got ready for its repair. Several 
of the buildings had been pulled down and 
their materials sold. | Demolitions may, 


4.—THE VIEW SOUTH FROM THE UPPER WINDOWS OF THE 
THE VALLEY 


LAKE IN 


however, have been begun by Tutbury prior 
to rebuilding. 

Since the report enumerates all the 
buildings, one can form a picture of the 14th- 
century manor. Only the lower part of the 
gatehouse was a stone structure; the other 
buildings were of timber. These comprised 
a hall, with great chamber at the upper end, 
the “‘fiere chaumbre”’ adjoining it, kitchen 
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and bakery, a stable, a cowshed and a barn 
with porch. All these buildings were doubt- 
less arranged to form a courtyard within the 
moat, with the house forming one side of it. 
The entrance was through a gatehouse, said 
to have been of four bays, perhaps partly 
built out on a bridge over the moat. In 
the upshot Columba was deprived of his 
deanery, but not before he had departed to 
Scotland, where he was made a bishop. 
The house to-day faces south, and the 
approach is from that side (Figs. 1 and 4). 
But there is another, probably older, approach 
from the stable court on the east which 
crosses a bridge to enter the moated enclosure 
between two square stone-built lodges with 
pyramidal roofs (Fig. 7). The arch and walls 
of the bridge are of brick, but it springs from 
stone abutments of much earlier date. The 
fact that the Jacobean builder used brick 
for the house makes it unlikely that dressed 
stone would have been employed for a 
secondary approach, and it seems reasonable 
to identify both the lodges or guard-houses 
and the abutments of the bridge as surviving 
portions of the substructure of the medieval 
gatehouse which Columba left unroofed and 
ina state of decay. There is much medieval 
stonework in the retaining walls of the moat 
(Figs. 5 and 6), though patched in places with 
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5.—THE WEST SIDE OF THE HOUSE AND MOAT, LOOKING NORTH. 
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(Right) 6 
THE MOAT 


Tudor and later brickwork. If the original 
approach was from the east, the medieval 
manor house would normally have been 
placed opposite, on the far side of the court- 
yard, but it may have occupied the site of 
the present building. North of the moated 
area there is a large pool (Fig. 9), artificially 
excavated but contemporary with the moat 
and fed from a spring over a mile away. 
The moat empties into the lake in the 
valley south of Ludstone (Fig. 4), which 
drains into the Claverley Brook. 

As the manor continued to support the 
deans of Bridgnorth for nearly a century and 
a half after Columba’s depredations, the 
house and farm buildings must have been 
put into repair, and, presumably, they were 
still standing, though perhaps in a dilapi- 
dated state, when the present house was 
built. During the first half of the 16th 
century there was living in Claverley a 
Roger Whitmore, whose family originated 
and took their name from Whittimere, just 
over the Staffordshire border, about two 
miles to the east. He died in 1549, leaving 
two sons. The elder, William, became a 
citizen and haberdasher of London, and was 
the father of Sir William Whitmore, who 
bought Apley, on the Severn north of Bridg- 
north, where his family were seated until 


7._LODGES GUARDING THE EASTERN APPROACH, PROBABLY MARKING THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE TO THE MOATED 
(Right) 8—A FINE CHIMNEY-STACK ON THE EAST FRONT AND THE STAIRCASE WINDOWS 
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1867 (CoUNTRY LIFE, xxi, 738). Of the 
younger son, Thomas, little is known, but 
when he died in 1578, he was buried at 
Claverley, and he left as his heir a boy of five, 
John Whitmore, who was living at Ludstone 
by 1623, if not earlier. 

A date “about 1607’ has been given 
for the building of the house, but I have been 
unable to discover the source of the state- 
ment, which may refer to the year when John 
Whitmore acquired Ludstone. About the 
same time his cousin, Sir William Whitmore, 
settled at Apley. There were four generations 
of Whitmores at Ludstone. John, the builder 
of the house, was succeeded in 1649 by his 
eldest son, Thomas, who died without issue 
in 1677, leaving the estate to his nephew, 
John. This second John died in 1715. 
Fifteen years later his son, Thomas, was 
selling much of his land and probably left 
Ludstone soon afterwards, but, though the 
house was let to farmers, it remained in 
Whitmore ownership until 1867, when it was 
acquired, along with Apley, by Mr. W. 0. 
Foster. 

The Whitmores of Ludstone were never 
as affluent as the senior branch of the family, 
and Thomas, the son of the builder, seems to 
have acted as agent and manager for his 
wealthier cousins. Possibly, his father 
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impoverished himself by building beyond his 
means. For a country squire of no great 
estate he housed himself very handsomely. 
Fy comparison with High Ercall, Benthall, 
Shipton and other Shropshire houses of the 
period, the design is much more advanced 
and accomplished; perfect symmetry is 
achieved in the entrance front, and the 
shaped gables and other details of Flemish 
inspiration show something more than a 
distant acquaintance with current fashions, 
suggesting that the house might have been a 
lesser work of a mason-architect who had 
been responsible for more important build- 
ings, on the scale of Aston Hall, Birmingham, 
for instance. 

The plan is an H with the wings pro- 
jecting farther to the rear than to the front. 
So long as the hall had still to be entered by 
a screens passage at one end of it, the 
problem of designing a symmetrical front 
taxed all the ingenuity of the builders. At 
Chastleton, Oxfordshire, and at Stanton 
Court, Gloucestershire, it was solved by 
placing the entrance at the side of a project- 
ing feature. A similar expedient was adopted 
at Ludstone and the entrance is in the 
side of the left-hand wing (Fig. 2). The 
central feature is a bow window moved 
from the old position of the oriel at the dais 
end of the hall to come in the middle and 
carried up to the first floor room above. In 
the 18th century a central doorway was 
actually made through the bow, but the 
original arrangement has been restored. 

At Shipton and at Whitton Court near 
Ludlow there are similar fine groups of 
chimney - stacks, clustered and moulded. 
Shipton also exhibits the same treatment of 
the windows in the gables with two lights 
stepped over four, but they lack the scroll 
ornaments that are added to those at 
Ludstone. A shaped feature ending in 
scrolls takes the place of a pediment over the 
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10.—DETAIL SH 


OWING THE BEAUTIFULLY ORNAMENTED 
LEAD RAINWATER HEADS, GUTTERS AND PIPES 


little entrance doorway, which is flanked by 
fluted pilasters carrying an entablature with 
ornamented frieze. On either side of the bow 
there are pairs of stone niches, providing 
pleasant seats in which to sit and enjoy the 
sun. The balustrade and steps are a 19th- 
century addition, but entirely appropriate. 
The balustrade surmounting the bow is 
original. Fig. 10 shows at close range the fine 
quality of the brickwork and stone dressings. 
It also discloses a remarkable survival in the 
original lead rainwater heads, gutters and 
downpipes, all beautifully ornamented. The 
larger, catch-box heads are decorated with 
lion masks and twisted rolls at the corners, 
the gutters are crested with tiny battlements, 
and the collars secur- 
ing the pipes to the 
wall carry rosettes and 
are finished top and 
bottom with spiked 
fringes. To the left of 
the bow window a 
sloping gutter carries 
the water across the 
balcony to avoid a 
pipe coming down 
beside the entrance 
doorway (Fig. 2). 

On the side eleva- 
tions the gables are not 
shaped (Figs. 5 and 6), 
symmetry is forgotten, 
and windows are of 
such shapes and sizes 
as were needed. The 
southernmost gable on 
the east side is crowned 
by a splendid group of 
chimneys (Fig. 8). 
These stacks have 
knife-edge projections 
running down their 
shafts, giving a most 
effective silhouette as 
well as play of light 
and shadow from 
whatever angle they 
are looked at. The 
east elevation was 
extended northward 
by one gable before 
the last war to provide 
extra rooms, but the 
addition, in which the 
old material from the 
end wall was used up 
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9.—* WITHOUT A RIPPLE OR A LEAF STIRRING”: THE HOUSE ON ITS ISLAND 


again, harmonises admirably. Unfortunate- 
ly, plate glass was substituted for leaded 
panes in Victorian days, and so far it has 
been banished only from the centre of the 
front and the staircase windows. Some of 
the original leading survives in the bow 
window. 

In 1870 Ludstone, after having been a 
farm-house for over a century, was bought by 
Mr. Joseph Round Cartwright, whose home it 
remained until his death in 1910. His 
careful and remarkably sympathetic work of 
restoration occupied him for several years. 
His stable block, lying east of the house, is 
dated 1873. He formed the lake beyond the 
road, built the lodge beside the entrance 
gates (Fig. 4), widened the approach, laid 
out the gardens, and made a forecourt and 
carriage sweep by bridging over the moat. 
Broad, high hedges line the approach, to the 
east of which there is a delightful knot 
garden, well seen from the upper windows of 
the house. It is in four sections of two 
diagonally placed pairs, each section centring 
in a corkscrew of box. One pair consists of 
box-edged rose beds arranged as quadrants; 
the other pair is composed entirely — of 
patterns of box, reproducing clubs, hearts, 
diamonds and spades (Fig. 3). West of the 
approach a herbaceous border of serpentine 
form is set in the grass expanse, which 
stretches northward outside the west arm 
of the moat. Beyond the garden area on this 
side there are clear signs in the meadow of a 
long rectangular fishpool. Between the house 
and the east section of moat there is room for 
a pleasant little enclosure, where a winged 
figure of the age of Van Nost stands on a 
stone pedestal in the middle of the lawn 


(Fig. 8). Placed equally effectively is 
the Mercury in the forecourt (Fig. 4), 
modelled on the well-known Giovanni 


Bologna prototype. 

The kitchen garden and stable court lie 
eastward beyond the moat across the bridge 
which, as we have seen, may have been the 
original approach to the medieval manor. 
Round to the north a walk through a wild 
garden encircles the fish pond and gives 
enchanting glimpses of the house rising above 
old yews, its chimneys outlined against the 
sky (Fig. 9). In this picture, reflected in the 
water, without a ripple or a leaf stirring, the 
house on its island seems held under a spell 
in one of those moments of quietness and 
beauty that annihilate Time itself. 


(To be continued) 
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ANIMAL THAT EATS SHIPS AWAY 


Written and Illustrated by 
PHILIP STREET 


ANY marine animals burrow into the 
M sand or mud on the sea bed in order to 

hide from their enemies. A few have 
so perfected the burrowing technique that they 
are able to excavate permanent tunnels for 
themselves in wood or rock. Economically, 
some of these are of great importance because 
of the damage that they cause to wooden ships, 
pier and jetty piles, and the stonework of 
harbours. The chief offender is the shipworm, 
wcll known from Greek and Roman times as a 
great destroyer of wooden ships. 

The shipworm, aptly named by Linnaeus 
Calamitas navium, but now called Teredo navalis, 
is a good example of an animal so perfectly 
adapted to an unusual mode of life that its 
true family relationships are made clear only 
through a knowledge of its life history. In 
spite of its worm-like appearance and its name, 
it does not belong to any of those groups of 
animals classified as worms, but is a much 
mocified bivalve mollusc related to the cockle 
and mussel. 

Adult shipworms are only found in infected 
wood, as their specialisation makes it impossible 
for them to exist elsewhere. Each worm is 
found occupying a burrow opening as a mere 
pinhole at the surface, but soon widening to 
the diameter of the worm, which may approach 
1, in. At the inner end of the burrow is the 
front end of the worm, carrying its two much- 
modified shell valves. It is these which the 
worm uses to excavate its burrow. Each valve 
carries on its surface numerous rows of tiny, 
sharply pointed teeth that make an efficient 
rasp or file. 

The adductor muscles, which in the normal 
bivalve mollusc serve to close up the valves, 
are modified in the shipworm in such a way that 
their contraction rocks the two valves in turn. 
Meantime the foot, by gripping the sides of the 
burrow, causes the rocking valves to be pressed 
against the end of the burrow and so to scrape 
away the wood. It is said that the scraping of 
the shells on the inner ends of the burrows can 
be distinctly heard when, one places an ear 
close to a piece of infected wood. As an old 
17th-century writer has put it: ‘“‘They gnaw 





THE PIDDOCK (PHOLAS DACTYLUS), A ROCK-BORING BIVALVE, WHICH, LIKE 
ROCKING THE RIDGED FRONT END OF ITS 


THE SHIPWORM, BORES BY 


A GROUP OF SHIPWORMS 





(TEREDO NAVALIS), 


SHOWING THEIR LONG, 


WORM-LIKE BODIES AND SMALL SHELL VALVES AT THE FRONT END WITH 
WHICH THEY BURROW INTO THE WOODWORK OF SHIPS, JETTIES AND PIERS 


with their teeth and pierce into Okes, as you 
may know by the noise.”’ 

The other end of the long body is fixed to 
the burrow just inside the tiny opening, 
through which two tubes can be protruded or 
withdrawn at will. These are the inhalent and 
exhalent siphons possessed by many bivalves. 
A respiratory current of water is drawn in 
through the one and passes out through the 
other after flowing over the gilis and past the 
mouth. The long tube connecting the two ends 


VALVES AGAINST THE ROCK 


of the body is really an elongated gill chamber, 
and the gills form a septum separating the 
inhalent and exhalent currents. As the inhalent 
current passes the mouth, the cilia surrounding 
it remove tiny organisms from the water. These, 
however, constitute only a proportion of the 
shipworm’s diet. Alone of all the wood-boring 
animals, it is able to obtain nourishment from 
the wood particles which it removes during 
boring operations. 

When disturbed or alarmed, it withdraws 
its siphons and closes up the entrance to its 
burrow with two small pallets composed of 
shelly material. Similar material is used to line 
the burrow. The surface of badly infected tim- 
ber is sometimes worn away, leaving an inch or 
two of these shelly linings exposed. 

However numerously populated with ship- 
worms a piece of timber may be, each worm 
carefully avoids running its burrow into that of 
another worm. Infected timber will usually 
show clearly where worms have stopped short 
and sealed up the ends of their burrows with a 
shelly lining just before they would have opened 
into other burrows. Sometimes they have with- 
drawn an inch or two and have then opened a 
new burrow running off the old one. 

From the eggs microscopic ciliated larve 
hatch out and lead a free-swimming existence 
for a time. Each soon forms a tiny bivalve 
shell and a prominent foot, and looks very much 
like a minute cockle It is now about one hun- 
dredth of an inch long, and begins searching for 
a piece of wood on which to settle. In this 
search it seems to be aided by some chemical 
sense, for experiments have shown that both 
wood and an alcoholic extract of wood have a 
definite attraction for it. 

Once settled on a piece of wood, the larva 
attaches itself by a byssus thread produced by 
a byssus gland in the foot, similar to that which 
produces the attachment threads of the mussel. 
With great speed it then begins to rock its tiny 
shell valves against the wood, and in a very 
short time has disappeared below the surface. 
Rapid growth and change now occur. The 
valves are modified to form rasps and the hind 
end of the body is fixed just inside the burrow. 
As the burrow is continued inwards the worm- 
like middle section of the body is formed te 
maintain the connection between the advancing 
front end, containing the internal  rgams, 
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TEREDO SHELL SHOWING 


EFFECTIVE 


VALVES, 


and the siphons remaining near the entrance. 

Growth rate is rapid. One specimen at 
Plymouth attained a length of 11 ins. within 31 
weeks of the attachment of the larva. This 
rapid growth rate, coupled with its methods of 
attacking the wood, makes Teredo a formidable 
enemy. The pinhole openings which the larve 
make are difficult to detect, so that an appar- 
ently solid pile may in fact become reduced 
inside to a mass of Tevedo burrows separated 
only by thin layers of wood, although the sur- 
face looks quite sound. Each larva, too, needs 
such a tiny area for sinking its burrow that a 
large number of them can enter the wood 
through a small exposed surface. It is for this 
reason that protective measures, such as cover- 
ing submerged wood with metal plates, pitch, 
paint or other compositions to exclude the 
larve are only partially successful. Sooner or 
later a small portion is almost certain to become 
removed, and the limited area of wood exposed 
will then admit sufficient larve to honeycomb 
the pile. Another unfortunate feature about 
Teredo is its ability to remain alive for a fort- 
night or so after the wood in which it is living is 
taken out of water. This often enables it to 
survive in a ship dry-docked for scraping and 
painting. 

The damage caused by Teredo through the 
ages must have been very great. Probably 
most of the old wooden ships which escaped 
destruction in war or shipwreck finally suc- 
cumbed to its ravages. In the British Museum 
there is a piece of oak timber riddled with 
Teredo borings. It was taken from the wreck of 
a 16th-century ship near Woolwich. Although 
there is no conclusive evidence one way or the 
other, it is thought possible that this may have 
been the wreck of Drake’s Golden Hind. 

Tevedo’s attacks on the dykes of Holland in 
the 18th and 19th centuries more than once 
brought the country to the verge of disaster. 
These periodic outbreaks in the Zuider Zee appear 
to have been connected with periods of low rain- 
fall. Tevedo is not able to live in water where 
the salinity is less than 5 parts per 1,000, and 
can lead a fully active life only where the 
figure exceeds 10 parts per 1,000 (the average 
Salinity of ocean water is 35 parts per 1,000). 
Many harbours built on estuaries are fairly 
safe from Tevedo because the river water keeps 
the salinity low. The years of great outbreaks 
in the Zuider Zee have always followed periods 
of abnormally low rainfall, which presumably 
allowed the salinity to rise above the minimum 
Tequired for full Tevedo activity. A more recent 
outbreak in San Francisco Bay between the 
years 1914 and 1920 caused damage estimated 
at ten million dollars. 





THE RIDGES 
IN BORING 


WHICH MAKE THEM 


Although it causes the most damage, the 
shipworm is not the only destroyer of wood in 
the sea. Early last century the famous light- 
house builder, Robert Stevenson, found the 
timbers of the Bell Rock lighthouse, off the 
coast of Angus, being destroyed by a tiny 
crustacean. Since then the gribble (Limnoria 
lignovum) has become well known as second 
only to Tevedo in destructive powers. It is a 
tiny member of the group of isopods, to which 
the common woodlouse belongs, and attains a 
maximum length of about one-fifth of an inch. 
It has a pair of powerful jaws for gnawing wood, 
and seven pairs of short legs ending in sharp 
claws, with which to maintain a hold on the 
wood. 

It is only the adults of the _ gribble 
that begin burrows in new wood. They can 
leave their old burrows and swim about in the 
sea, making new burrows elsewhere if*they so 
desire. Nor do they burrow deeply into the 
wood. The burrow itself seldom exceeds two 
inches in length, running obliquely in from the 


surface, with which it is connected along its 
length by a number of tiny “‘manholes,’”’ which 
make it easier to maintain a respiratory current 
of water into and out of the burrow. 

Each burrow normally contains two grib- 
bles, one of each sex, and since the female 
always appears to be in front of the male at the 
inner end of the burrow, it seems that she must 
do most or all of the burrowing work. At 
breeding time she carries in her brood pouch 
between eight and twelve larve. These, when 
hatched, do not leave the parent burrow, but 
start new burrows running off it. Only when 
fairly well grown will they finally leave the 
parent burrow and start burrowing elsewhere 
on their own account. 

Gribbles, although very destructive, are 
less of a menace than the shipworm. For one 
thing they are more easily detected working, as 
they do it at the surface, which soon becomes 
riddled with their burrows. Only when it has 
become so fragile that the movements of the 
sea are able to wash it away do they then make 
burrows in the next layer of wood. If undis- 
turbed, they will eventually work right through 
even the largest piles. Pier and breakwater 
piles which have been almost eaten through 
near the base are a fairly common sight 
round our shores. Again, they are less toler- 
ant of brackish water than Tevedo, so that 
estuary harbour works are fairly safe from 
attack. 

The gribble burrows simply for protection, 
as it is unable to digest the wood which it 
scrapes away. There is an interesting difference 
in the behaviour of the two sexes when dis- 
turbed. The male backs out of the burrow, but 
the female clings to the wood and braces itself 
against the sides so effectively that only by 
doing it serious injury can it be dislodged. 

Protective measures are more effective 
against the gribble than against the shipworm. 
Since it is always the adults that start new 
burrows exposure of a small area of wood does 
not allow a large-scale infection to take place. 
Creosote impregnation is effective with both 
species, but it must be done thoroughly and 
repeated periodically, because the creosote is 
slowly washed out by the sea water. 

Working alongside the gribble another tiny 
crustacean called Chelura terebrans is often 
found. It is about the same size as the gribble 
but belongs to the group of amphipods, or sand 
hoppers. Although just as destructive as the 
gribble, it is not usually found burrowing alone. 
It seems probable that it is unable to attack 
sound wood on its own account, and must wait 
until a start has been made by its companion 
species. 





“ GRIBBLES, ALTHOUGH VERY DESTRUCTIVE, ARE LESS OF A MENACE THAN 
THE SHIPWORM ” 
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SKELPS AND DOOFS <=> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWI V 


HEN I read my Soccer news, which I 
V \) do religiously, I often observe that 
someone has “ hit” a goal, and, perhaps 
pedantically, I disapprove the word. Kick, or 
shoot, or head, in the appropriate circumstances, 
yes, but I cannot reconcile myself to this 
modern “hit.’’ And yet perhaps the writers 
who use it are only trying in a praiseworthy 
manner to enlarge their vocabulary and I 
ought to do the same with my small golfing 
one. There seem to be but few synonyms for 
big hitting in golf. In the elder glossaries we 
find ‘‘swipe”’ for drive, and I think I could find 
my way to a page where a short driver seeks a 
young and athletic partner “to keep him up in 
his swiping.’”’ But that word is now utterly 
gone out. I am conscious, not in the least 
proudly, of using now and then both “lash” 
and “slash,’’ generally of a full wooden-club 
shot to the green. I know a passage in which 
Horace Hutchinson speaks of Mr. Macfie, 
“lightheartedly lashing the ball home with his 
driver,’ and there the word is admirable, in 
contradistinction to those who at the dreaded 
Road hole at St. Andrews, sneak carefully 
short with their cleeks. It is, however, one to 
be used sparingly and except for ‘‘punch,”’ 
which is right of a certain type of player in a 
high wind, I can recommend no other. 


* * * 


Now, however, I have lighted on a rich 
vein of Scottish words—not professedly golfing 
ones—while browsing in Mr. Ivor Brown’s 
delightful book I Break My Word. And in 
“browsing”’ I really do think ‘I have the precise 
verb, because the reader must needs go lazily 
on, resolute to stop and do his work and yet 
turning over another page in the hope of some 
peculiarly fascinating discovery. Mr. Brown is 
quoting from a story by the Ettrick Shepherd 
in which Claverhouse is interrogating a herds- 
man as to certain soldiers found dead. The 
herdsman begins by saying that they have 
been “champit like, a’ broozled and_ jur- 
mummled.” This statement he amplifies by 
another that “they had gotten some sair doofs’’ 
and “had been terribly paikit and daddit wi’ 
something”. Finally, incensed with Claver- 
house’s stupidity in not understanding him, he 
explains that a paik is “a swap or skelp like,”’ 
while “a doof’s warst ava. 


RICHER WITHOUT THEM -] 


OUSES decay and fall; rent control 
H remains immovable as the pyramids. So 

it is that where the landlord is answer- 
able for repairs his cumbrous charge may 
exceed his rent. The houses that used to com- 
fort him with an income now pull from his 
pocket. For while rents are held down, costs of 
repair soar free. And that landlord is absurdly 
optimistic who looks to the Government, what- 
ever its composition, for speedy relief. For the 
votes of landlords are few. There is for the 
ordinary owner no transfer of his burden to the 
National Trust; only rarely can he transfer it to 
the local authority desperate about housing 
accommodation. The Times, indeed, suggested 
that local authorities should be empowered to 
make advances to small-property owners under 
obligation to repair. But the local authorities 
themselves are hard pressed, and they have 
two compelling devices available against the 
owner. The local authorities may be reluct- 
ant to use them, but they are used. 

So far as small houses are concerned, the 
Housing Act, 1936, gives to a local authority 
quite extraordinary powers constraining land- 
lords to effect repairs and to remedy sanitary 
defects so as to make the houses conform to that 
local authority’s own idea of fitness. The sani- 
tary inspector’s notice comes to the owner 
peremptory and insistent as an income-tax 
demand note. There is, too, for London at 
any rate, the power of serving a “dangerous 
structure notice’; the owner is required to 
“take down, repair, or otherwise secure”’ the 
offending building. And now comes, to reiterate 
with stamping emphasis the liability of land- 


Well, there is a fine choice of synonyms 
for the poor golfing journalist scratching his 
head for a novelty, if he has the courage to use 
them. I am afraid I have not myself, and yet 
I venture to add one to them. It sticks in my 
head that on the old ‘“ New Course” at Turn- 
berry there was a capital hole called the 
Dirl and that “dirl’’ was translated “a mighty 
blow.”’ For a fine full drive it seems to me at 
least as good as any of the herdsman’s words. 
Of them, I, as an ignorant Englishman, do 
know “skelp’’; I am sure I have heard of some- 
body hitting a bonnie skelp, and it conveys to 
me the notion of a good, and especially a clean, 
hit. Some of the other words seem to have 
too much of a lashing sound. “ Doof”’ certainly 
suggests a hard hit, but scarcely a clean one; 
I feel as if it would mark the ball if not the 
turf. As for “broozled’’ it is unfortunate that 
it rhymes with and so inevitably suggests 
“foozled.”” “Jurmummled” is perhaps the 
most expressive of them all. To me it suggests 
a ball half-topped in a complicated manner and 
finding a deep bunker at the end of its short 
and inglorious career. For others it may 
summon up quite a different picture, but I 
cannot believe that the stroke can ever be a 
successful one. In another part of his book Mr. 
Brown says that “‘sosh is accepted English for 
a hard knock or a swashing blow.” All I can 
say is that that does not sound like a good 
shot either. 

* * * 

It is possibly natural 
obviously onomatopoeic words have been 
coined for bad rather than good shots. There 
never was surely a more descriptive one than 
“sclaff.”’ To me it instantly suggests a heavy 
blow and a large, ragged piece of turf cut out 
—not a neat little divot; but I am suddenly 
assailed with a doubt whether I have used 
the word wrongly all my life. The glossary at 
the end of the Badminton defines it as “almost 
synonymous with Baff, which see. The distinc- 
tion is so subtle as almost to defy definition.”’ 
I accordingly did see “baff’’ and found “To 
strike the ground with the sole of the club-head 
in playing, and so send the ball in the air.” 
I do not quarrel with that, but to-day the word 
“ baft”’ is scarcely used and I maintain that 

“sclaff’’ does nowadays imply too much turf 
taken. It may well be, however, that I am sadly 


that the most 


lords, this decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Mint v. Good. 

It might well be that an owner upon whom 
a dangerous structure notice has been served 
will decide to demolish the structure. At all 
events he can get something for the bricks and 
other débris, and he will no longer be pestered 
with notices and orders; he will be “lord of 
himself though not of lands.”” He may be under 
obligation to repair, but ‘‘repair’”’ is not coin- 
cident with “renew.”’ As Lord Justice Buckley 
explained, ‘‘Renewal as distinguished from 
repair is reconstruction of the entirety; a cove- 
nant to repair does not carry an obligation to 
renew or replace.” 

Mint v. Good concerned a successful claim 
for damages by a pedestrian along the highway 
who had been injured by the collapse of a 
defective wall. The occupier of the house, a 
weekly tenant, was under no liability to the 
landlord for repairs. Neither had the landlord 
undertaken liability. Nor had he reserved a 
right to enter and repair; but, said the Court, 
such a right must be implied. 

The wall tottering to its fall constituted a 
public nuisance: there had been someone’s 
omission to discharge the duty of repair, an 
omission that brought danger to the public in 
the exercise of rights common to all His 
Majesty’s subjects. One of those rights was that 
of passing in safety along the King’s highway. 
And, since the plaintiff had suffered particular, 
direct, and substantial damage from it, he was 
entitled to sue as for a private nuisance. The 
plaintiff, wise man, sued the landlord and not 
the tenant. 


astray. In Messrs. W. & R. Chambers’s lit 
book Golfing, published in 1887, I find 0 
“ sclaff,’’? but there is a kindred word “scruf ’ 
translated “slightly razing the grass in striking.’ 
It is quite a useful word, but I am afraid it is 
heard no more. 


oO 


* * * 


There isa perhaps even more expressive word 
than ‘‘sclaff,’’ but it is not a strictly orthodcx 
one and not to be found in any dictionary. This 
is “grumph,” which I shall always believe to 
have been invented by that eccentric genius, 
the late H. G. B. Ellis. It differs a little from 

“sclaff’’ in this, that whereas it is possible to 
have a “‘sclaffy”’ style or shot which is reason- 
ably successful, a “grumph’” must from its 
sound be a hopeless failure. I do not suppose 
that “dunch” is to be found in any glossary, 
but it is a word pretty generally accepted and 
understood. It was, originally devised, I fancy, 
to describe a tremendous half shot played by 
Braid with some form of iron, into or through 
the wind, played at once with rigid control and 
immense power. The word instantly summons 
up a picture to those who saw him of that 
great man, but whether for those who did not 
the word is in fact perfectly descriptive I am 
not sure. It seems to convey something too 
much of a “headsman” swing and the club- 
head buried deep in the turf, as if the player 
had in the language of rowing, caught a crab. 
Robert Maxwell had likewise a formidable iron 
shot, in which he came forward with the whole 
weight of his great body and sent the ball low 
flying into the wind. I am not certain whether 
his familiars at Muirfield had a name for 
that earth-shaking stroke as they had for his 
most delicate little strokes near the green. 

“Bobby’s pussy-cat shot.’ 

One expression once very popular is to-day 
seldom heard, namely “push shot.” That is a 
good thing because though the shot which it 
is supposed to describe is an essential stroke 
and every good iron player is a master of it, 
the name really conveys very little of its 
character. Tell anyone to try to play a push- 
shot and he will produce something about as 
unlike the professionals’ typical iron shot as 
can be imagined. He may champ, paik, doof, 
broozle, or jurmummle the ball, but he will not 
hit it. 


By W. J. WESTON, Barrister-at-Law 


An earlier case had put the liability in this 
way : “A landlord who has the right to enter and 
do repairs and knows the premises are dangerous 
to passers-by is under a duty to remedy the 
danger, and the tenant is also liable, although 
under no contractual liability to repair.”” Mint 
v. Good goes further : the landlord’s knowledge 
or lack of knowledge makes no difference to the 
liability; the plaintiff need not show that the 
landlord knew or ought to have known of the 
danger. 

The case gives the Court of Appeal’s 
assent to what Mr. Justice Atkinson said in 
Spicer v. Smee (K.B., 1946), “A duty to prevent 
his house from becoming dangerous from want 
of repair connotes a duty to inspect and examine, 
and if a landlord fails to do either, it is right that 
he should not be allowed to rely upon want of 
knowledge ”’ 

Has the landlord no latitude, then, no space 
to acquaint himself with the dismal fact that his 
property has become a nuisance? Well, a bomb 
on Friday night created the nuisance; it was 
considered that the landlord should have done 
something to remove the danger before Monday 
morning. (Leanse v. Egerton, K.B., 1943). An 
exacting requirement is upon the landlord; he 
is to keep constant vigil. He has not created the 
nuisance, he is wholly oblivious of it; is he yet 
answerable? Yes, says English law. No 
negligence can be imputed to him, certainly no 
intent to injure; does not the ordinary rule 
hold, that injury lies where it falls? No, says 
English law, it must be passed on to the lan: lord, 
who, everyone knows, is well able to beur it. 
Who would be a landlord? 
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A GREAT GARDENING DICTIONARY 


horticultural importance as The 

Royal Horticultural Society Diction- 
ary of Gardening (Oxford University 
Press, 4 vols., 10 gns.) was published in 
this country. The dictionary has been 
prepared as a successor to Nicholson’s 
Dic:ionary of Gardening, which was 
first published over 60 years ago and 
which, despite the issue of a large 
supplement in 1900, had become out 
of date in material and nomenclature. 
In assessing the merit of the new 
work one must, therefore, compare it 
with Nicholson’s dictionary and also, 
on account of its scope and authority, 
with Professor L. H. Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Gardening, which in the 
last quarter of a century has probably 
been the most used large-scale horti- 
cultural encyclopedia in this country, 
despite its American origin and 
bias. 

Photograph Problems 

From these comparisons the new 
work emerges with credit, but not 
entirely without criticism. In general 
appearance it is superior to either— 
far superior to Nicholson’s dictionary, 
as the type is both more pleasing in 
appearance and more legible. In one 
respect, however, it suffers even in 
such a cursory comparison, for it con- 
tains fewer illustrations. Possibly this 
reduction was considered essential to 
contain the work within a certain 
maximum size and price beyond 
which the publishers felt themselves 
unable to go, but if so I feel that they 
have made a mistake. This is, as its 
name proclaims, a dictionary for gar- 
deners, and in my experience most 
gardeners are far happier with a 
picture than they are with a botanical 
description. No one, of course, would 
suggest that every plant in this or 
any other garden encyclopedia should 
be illustrated, but it is an immense 
help if the main types in each import- 
ant genus can be depicted. Nicholson’s 
dictionary gets nearer to this ideal 
than its successor. 

A work of this magnitude takes 
many years to produce, and in this 
instance the prime architect did not 
live to see the completion of his 
labours. Mr. Fred J. Chittenden, to 
whom the work of editing the new 
dictionary was entrusted in 1939, died 
in the summer of 1950, when some of 
the book had already been printed, 
but much was still only in proof. At 
this stage the responsibility for com- 
pleting the work passed to Mr. P. M. 
Synge, who, with the assistance of 
Mr. W. T. Stearn, undertook con- 
siderable further amendment, particu- 
larly in the sphere of nomenclature, 
in which some important alterations 
had been accepted by botanists during 
the preceding years. Unfortunately it 
was not possible to extend these 
emendations to the early parts of the 
book which were already printed, and 
in consequence there is a certain lack 
of uniformity in the standard of 
nomenclature accepted. 


Question of Names 

To take but one example, the 
dictionary definition of the plants so 
familiar to gardeners as Anemone 
Japonica will only confuse the issue 
over this plant. Mr. A. E. Bowles and 
Mr. W. T. Stearn made it quite plain 
Ma paper published in the R.H.S. 
Journal in 1945 that these plants were 
teally hybrids. One of their parents is 
a plant originally introduced as A. 
Japonica, but now known to be a 
variety of A. hupehensis, and the 
other parent is A. vitifolia. The name 
of these hybrids was at first believed 
tobe 4. elegans, but later it was found 
that this was merely a synonym for 
4. hybvida, which must therefore be 
accepted as the correct name of all 
these garden forms. Yet in the new 
lictionary elegans is given as a variety 
oA. hupehensis; no mention is made 
its synonymity with hybrida, which 


I is many years since a work of such 


is, in fact, omitted altogether despite 
its importance in garden nomenclature. 
Furthermore, by implication it is 
suggested that the popular garden 
varieties should be listed under the 
name japonica, which is quite incorrect. 
Undoubtedly this paragraph will have 
to be re-written 1f and when a new 
edition of the dictionary is produced, 
and such changes only tend to con- 
firm the belief, so firmly held by most 
gardeners, that there is nothing which 
gives botanists greater pleasure than 
to be continually altering names. 
There is evidence of some rather 
hasty last-minute editing in the case 
of the lilies, and it is plain that the 
final reviser would in this instance 
have liked to carry his work further. 
Doubtless the advanced condition of 
the proofs when he took them over 
prevented this. Magnolia, by con- 
trast, seems to have been brought 





disease is generally regarded as the 
cause, but little accurate information 
is available, and it is a subject upon 
which the dictionary is entirely silent. 

The new dictionary has one fea- 
ture which was not to be found at all 
in the old one and that is systematic 
keys for many of the more important 
genera. By means of these keys any- 
one provided with a fair specimen of a 
particular species can trace its name 
with ease and certainty. Immense 
labour must go into the preparation 
of such keys if they are to be of real 
service. They are one of the outstand- 
ing features of Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, and the 
R.H.S. dictionary does not quite 
measure up to the standard attained 
in that work, either in the number of 
keys included or in their quality and 
simplicity. In particular, if one is 
provided with insufficient material to 


AERIAL VIEW OF HYDE PARK CORNER, AN ILLUSTRATION 
FROM LONDON (NICHOLAS KAYE, 21s), BY JACQUES BOUSSARD 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF H. J. STENNING. 


In this Eng- 


lish edition from a French series, London, its history, buildings and 
manifold activities are described, with numerous illustrations 


right up to date, even to the inclusion 
of the magnificent purple-flowered 
form of M. mollicomata, which flowered 
for the first time in Mr. M. P. 
William’s garden at Lanarth in 1949. 

It is evident from all this that a 
supplement is urgently needed to 
bring the earlier part of the work in 
line with the latter part. As we are, 
in any case, promised a fifth volume 
to contain the garden varieties not 
dealt with in the first four volumes 
now published (these deal exclusively 
with species and primary hybrids) 
such a supplement might well be 
included with this. 

Though in general the cultural 
instructions are adequate, in some 
instances one could have wished for 
fuller or more helpful information. 
For example, it is scarcely correct to 
say that the chief difficulty in the 
cultivation of the clematis is the pro- 
vision of suitable support. If, indeed, 
there were no difficulty more serious 
than this the clematis in all its numer- 
ous beautiful forms would undoubt- 
edly be far more popular than it is. 
Unhappily, the real difficulty is the 
frequent death of plants that are well 
established and apparently well suited 
as regards soil and situation. Wilt 


enable a specimen to be run right 
down in a key, it is usually possible to 
get it part of the way and so be left 
with the choice of a few species the 
descriptions of which can be examined 
in greater detail. The type of key 
adopted by Bailey, and also by 
Rehder in his excellent Manual of 
Trees and Shrubs, makes it far easier 
to see what this residuum of species is 
than does the type of key used in the 
R.H.S. dictionary. Nevertheless the 
keys are a very welcome and useful 
addition. 

I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion by such critical remarks as I have 
made that I regard this dictionary as 
in any major way either disappointing 
or unsatisfactory. It is undoubtedly a 
great work which will be of inestim- 
able value to gardeners, and such 
blemishes as I have called attention to 
are of comparatively small importance. 
Certainly in my own bookshelf these 
volumes will occupy a position very 
near to hand. Gardeners throughout 
the country, and indeed throughout 
the world, may well feel grateful to 
the Royal Horticultural Society for 
seeing the need that existed for an 
up-to-date British dictionary of plants. 

Aa G, Lo. 


AN EAST RIDING FAMILY 

N York Minster there is a fine monu- 

ment to Henry Medley, Vice- 
admiral of the Red, erected in gratitude 
by his kinsman, Thomas Grimston. 
The admiral died in 1747. In Leaves 
from a Family Tree (Hull, A. Brown 
and Sons, 18s.) Mr. M. Edward 
Ingram has pieced together the story 
of the Grimstons of Kilnwick—the East 
Riding estate which was left to 
Thomas Grimston under the Admiral’s 
will—from a store of family letters, 
bills and accounts which have been 
preserved, appropriately enough, in 
the Admiral’s sea chest. They have 
proved to be more than usually re- 
warding, giving one a picture both 
vivid and intimate of the life of a 
well-to-do and cultured family of 
Yorkshire country gentlemen during 
the second half of the 18th century. 

We learn how John Grimston, 
Thomas’s son, decorated and furn- 
ished his house, how he bought his 
books, curios and prints, how he 
managed his estate and educated his 
sons. John Carr of York comes to 
Kilnwick, designs ceilings and makes 
other alterations, and later on erects 
for John Grimston’s son the extra- 
ordinary castellated house, Grimston 
Garth, planned as a hexagon within 
an equilateral triangle. Furniture is 
supplied by John Elwick of Wakefield, 
a hitherto almost unknown cabinet- 
maker, who may prove to be an 
important Yorkshire contemporary 
of the Gillows of Lancaster. There 
was an itinerant dealer, Mr. Rudolf 
Valltravers, a Swiss, who possessed 
a remarkable flow of English which 
he used with Micawber-like effect. 

Some of the most interesting 
and revealing letters are those written 
by the second Thomas when a boy. 
One describes the riot at Harrow in 
1771, when the boys showed their 
objections to the appointment of a 
new headmaster from Eton. 

The book is a delightful and valu- 
able study of one side of English social 
history in the 18th century. It is 
illustrated by a fine gallery of por- 
traits of the Grimstons and by draw- 
ings and careful plans of the two 
houses with which it deals. 

ALS. O. 
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HARDEN EXHIBITION 


OHN HARDEN (1772-1847) was 
by birth an Irishman and a man 
of independent means. He married in 
1803 the daughter of an Edinburgh 
banker, Jessy Allan, who was herself 
a painter. Most of his life was spent 
at Brathay Hall, on Windermere. The 
comfort of his home is reflected in many 
of Harden’s drawingsand water-colours 
that are now on view at the South 
London Art Gallery. 

Harden loved to travel, by horse- 
back or by gig, and his sketches record 
the various leisurely journeys in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. These are 
sensitive works, in which the mood of 
some Cumberland view or Italian city 
is carefully captured. He had a clear 
eye, and one can sense the enjoyment 
with which he painted the variety of 
nature in different localities. There 
is nothing strained about his works; 
they reflected his own moods. 

Harden was lucky in his friends, 
and his portraits of Constable will 
always be treasured by amateurs of 
English painting. He did not show 
Constable in a formal pose, but with 
his back turned to the spectator while 
a Mr. Worgan played the piano at 
Brathay Hall, or while he worked at 
his easel. Something of the intimacy 
of the Lakeland artists’ and writers’ 
group is caught in these drawings, and 
in such interiors Harden was at his 
most personal. How right, one feels, 
was Wordsworth to call him “that 
good old man with the sunny face.” 

D. S. 
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PAIR OF GEORGE III SILVER ENTREE DISHES. LONDON 1798. 
By JOHN SCHOFIELD. Weight 78 ozs. 


32. HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


ESTABLISHED 1866 (Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited) 
Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 








Fine old Chinese red and white chalcedony brush washer carved in relief with 





JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 


By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary 





the sacred fungus. Height 9”. 18th Century. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 
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MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(From South Audley Street) 


24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3884 & 3885 ESTABLISHED 1879 


Finest Old English Furniture and Works of Art 





A SMALL EXCEEDINGLY RARE QUEEN ANNE WALNUT CHAIR, 
UPHOLSTERED IN GREEN SILK DAMASK. 
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An unusual Sheraton octagonal 

Library Table in pollarded Oak; 

one drawer fitted for writing. 
Width 3 ft. ins. 


23 GRAFTON STREET 
LONDON W.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


tAUSES OF DEATH 
IN 1711 


—I recently came across an in- 
S cresting, and in some respects 
surprising, catalogue of the causes of 


dec: in London in 1711. I discovered 
it ic a William-and-Mary marquetry 
long-case clock by Joshua Hutchin, 
whic) is now in the possession of Mr. 


E. C. T. Finch, of Norbury. Inside the 
door was pasted the following inscrip- 
tion : ‘‘ This clock was fixed in ye place 
on Sattorday April ye 23d Anno 1720.” 

This inscription is followed by 
a list of the christenings and burials 
from December 12, 1710, to Decem- 
ber 11, 1711, according to the report 
made for the Queen by the parish 
clerks of London. In all 14,706 people 
were christened and 18,874 were 
buried. 

The cause of the deaths of those 
buried is given, and I send you a 
representative selection of them: 
Aged, 1,722; Cancer, 75; Childbed, 
195; Choaked with Fat, 1; Consump- 
tion, 2,520; Convultions, 5,516; Fever, 
3,461; Gout, 21; Grief, 9; Griping in 
the Guts, 614; Headache, 2; Hecktick 





have been broken down while a young 
tree and the birch may have grown 
up through a gap in the splintered 
trunk. From the shape of the white- 
beam the latter seems to be the more 
probable explanation.—OswaLpD 
Lewis, Beechwood, Hampstead Lane, 
Highgate, London, N.6. 

Sir.—I think the probable explana- 
tion of the freak mentioned by Major 
Home is as follows : When the white- 
beam was about 8 ft. high, a boy 
wanted the top for a stick. He pulled 
the top down and tried to twist it off, 
but it was too tough for him, and he 
left it, fractured and slightly bent 
over. In trying to twist it off he made 
an opening in the middle of the frac- 
ture. Under this opening in the 
fracture was the top sprig (leading 
shoot) of a young birch, and soon the 
leader grew through the opening, with 
the result sketched by Major Home. 


Of course the fracture in the 
whitebeam might have been caused 
by a severe gale or a branch falling 
from a tree, but a boy twisting it 
would be more likely to make a hole 
in the fracture—W. S. MEDLICOTT, 
Old Fodderlie, Hawick. Roxburghshire. 





which I enclose photographs. From 
these it appears that the Annunciation 
was flanked by two panels depicting 
St. Bartholomew and St. Augustine. 

I have little doubt that these 
panels are the two which Dr. Borenius 
recorded in his edition of Cavalcaselle’s 
Italian painters in a footnote to 
Vol. II, p. 137, as coming from the 
organ-case at San Bartolomeo and 
being “in the possession of the Duke 
of Norfolk.’’ I am informed by the 
present Duke of Norfolk that there is 
no trace of the two panels at Arundel, 
and it is quite possible that they were 
given many years ago to some church 
or convent. The college is anxious to 
trace their whereabouts and I 
should be interested to hear from 
any of your readers who may be able 
to help.—G. R. G. RADCLIFFE, The 
Bursary, New College, Oxford. 

A MINIATURE RAILWAY 
IN DERBYSHIRE 
Sir,—With reference to the letter 
about the Duffield Bank railway 
(December 28, 1951) built by Sir 
Arthur Heywood, a few details may 
be of interest. The line was in use at 
Duffield Bank until about 1916, when 








Songs, Ships and Shanties, by Captain 
W. B. Whall, published in 1910, there 
is a song about Will Watch and his 
doings. The preamble says: “Will 
Watch, the bold smuggler, was a 
favourite sea hero fifty years ago. 
Besides being celebrated in song, he 
had a play founded on his exploits.”’ 
Captain Whall goes on to say that the 
song was quoted by both Marryat and 
Chanier, and that, as it was both pro- 
fessional and sentimental, it was a 
favourite. 

The song (in five verses), after 
describing how “a famed smuggler, 
Will Watch, kissed his Sue,”’ follows 
him to sea and there portrays a sea 
fight ending in Will’s death. The last 
verse is the sentimental one, dear to 
old-time sailors, full of his midnight 
burial and Susan’s tears.—TuHomas B. 
BRUNTON (Capt., R.N., Ret.), Sheil- 
ing, Portsmouth Road, Lee-on-the- 
Solent, Hampshire. 


A CHIFF-CHAFF IN 


SHROPSHIRE 
Sir,—I thought it might interest 
your readers to know that on 


Christmas Day I saw a chiff-chaff 








PAINTED PANELS BY BARTOLOMEO MONTAGNA FROM THE ORGAN CASE OF SAN BARTOLOMEO, VICENZA. The two middle 


panels now belong to New College, Oxford, but the outer pair have been lost 
See letter: Dismembered Italian Masterpiece 


Fever, 2; Jandies, 51; Leprosie, 2; 
Lethargy, 7; Melancholy, 1; Rheu- 
matism, 9; Rickets, 196; Rising of the 
Lights, 92; Scurvy, 2; Smallpox, 915; 
Spleen, 1; Stilborn, 497 ; Stoppage in 
the Stomach, 255; Suddenly, 77; 
Surfeit, 61; Teeth, 1,013. One wonders 
how these figures compare in propor- 
tion with those of the various causes 
of death in London to-day.—J. F. 
Jounson, 168, Pinner Road, Watford 
Heath, Hertfordshire. 


AN ARBOREAL FREAK 


Sir,—I was interested to read the 
letter from Major Home about the 
birch tree growing through the white- 
beam (December 28, 1951). I sug- 
gest that originally the birch tree 
grew Just touching the whitebeam and 
that, owing to friction caused by wind, 
the bark of the whitebeam was 
Injured and in callousing this place 
over enclosed the thin stem of the 
young birch, I have two old haw- 
thorns in my garden which enclose 
such a way the top rail of some iron 
hurdles that used to mark out the 
undary where these trees stand. 


Alternatively the whitebeam may 


MAGPIES ON COWS’ 
BACKS 


Str,—On January 2 I observed a 
group of magpies feeding on the backs 
of a herd of cows near Windsor. The 
magpies walked up and down the 
backs of the cows, pecking as they 
went, and even appeared to feed off 
the cows’ faces as well. I have never 
seen this back-feeding by magpies 
before and therefore should be inter- 
ested to know if it is unusual.— 
CHRISTOPHER LEVER, Rye Mead House, 
Winkfield, Windsor Forest, Berkshire. 

[Magpies are regularly to be seen 
on the backs of sheep and, less com- 
monly, of cows, looking for ticks and 
other parasites.—ED.] 


DISMEMBERED ITALIAN 
MASTERPIECE 


S1rR,—Some years ago New College, 
Oxford, acquired two large tempera 
impasto panels of the Annunciation 
by Bartolomeo Montagna, which were 
originally part of the organ-case of the 
Church of San Bartolomeo at Vicenza. 
The Vicenza Museum has some 
water-colour copies of the organ-case 
made in 1834 by Bongiovanni, of 


it was dismantled after the death 
of Sir Arthur. A certain amount of 
equipment was sold to the Ravenglass 
and Eskdale Railway in Cumberland, 
and may still be seen working there. 

Sir Arthur was responsible for the 
installation of the estate line at Eaton 
Hall, near Chester. Both lines had 
ingenious engineering features, and 
Sir Arthur wrote a book entitled 
Minimum Gauge Railways, which was 
printed by Bemrose, of Derby, for 
private circulation; there were three 
editions between 1881 and 1898. The 
book was fully illustrated with views 
of both the Duffield Bank and the Eaton 
Hall railway. It is now out of print, 
but the year before last, by the 
courtesy of his daughter, Miss Dorothy 
Heywood, a reproduction of the text 
of the third edition was produced by 
C. R. Clinker, of Merope, Trevone Bay, 
Padstow, Cornwall.—J. R. Hoiiicks 
(Dr.), The Grey House, Ashbourn 
Derbyshire. 


WHO WAS WILL WATCH? 
S1rR,—With reference to Mr. Bryan 
Latham’s letter in your issue of 
December 28, 1951, ina book called Sea 


quite near my home. I was within a 
few feet of the bird, which had been 
bathing. I stood for a few moments 
watching it preen its feathers, until a 
robin came along and chased it off 
into a near-by holly bush.—WaLTER 
Lewis, Milnsbridge, Bicton Heath, 
Shrewsbury. 


GHOSTLY WHEELS 


From Sir Allan Grant 

S1r,—I read with much interest the 
article entitled Ghostly Wheels in your 
issue of December 7, 1951, and felt 
inspired to tell you of an episode 
which happened to a friend of mine a 
few years ago. 

At that time I was managing 
director of a large Sheffield steel firm, 
and one of our subsidiary companies 
was managed by a Belgian, who was 
a great expert in the manufacture of 
drop forgings for motor-car and 
aviation purposes, and he was in con- 
sequence well acquainted with all the 
intricacies of the internal combustion 
engine and his car was always in first- 
class running order. He was in the 
habit of driving from Sheffield to 
Manchester over the Snake Pass and 
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through Glossop after dark, and just on 
the Manchester side of Glossop there 
was a stretch of road which had 
acquired a bad reputation owing to 
several unexplained motor accidents. 
One night he was driving as usual 
and, having reached this particular 
stretch, he saw close in front of him 
a large lorry, and he was going to 
pull out and pass it when his 
engine stopped. Up to that moment 
it had been running perfectly. This 
diverted his attention for a few 
moments and when he looked up 
the lorry had disappeared, although 
there was a long straight stretch of 
road ahead. He was surprised, but 
got out and lifted the bonnet and could 
find nothing wrong. He got in again 
and pressed the self-starter and the 
engine started immediately. He pur- 
sued the lorry, but found no further 
trace of it, and there were no side roads 
down which it could have turned. 
He told me the story the next day 
and was convinced that some occult 
power had stopped his car for him and 
so prevented him from being involved 
in one of those inexplicable accidents 
which at that time were of all too 
frequent occurrence.—ALLAN GRANT, 
Rose Hill, Lyonshall, Herefordshire. 


CITY CLOCK IN A 
FISHING VILLAGE 
S1r,—Most London holiday-makers in 
the Dorset fishing village of Burton 
Bradstock would learn with surprise 
that the parish church clock struck the 
time in the City for 117 years. From 
1785 to 1902 it was on the Writing 
School of Christ’s Hospital, and when 
fifty years ago the whole of the boys’ 
school moved to Horsham the people 
of Burton Bradstock bought and 
mounted the unwanted clock “‘in 
blessed and glorious memory of Queen 

Victoria,’’ at a cost of £58. 

The Writing School, built in 1694, 
was drawn by T. H. Shepherd about 
1830, and I send you an engraving 
from his sketch. The clock is above 
a statue, that of Sir John Moore, ex- 
Lord Mayor. He presented the build- 
ing, Wren submitted the plans and 
his assistant Hawksmoor did most of 
the work (and earned ten guineas 
from appreciative Governors). Grin- 
ling Gibbons, or his assistants, carved 
the Moore statue in marble for £90. 
The job done, the Governors said the 
face was not Moore’s, and they made 
Gibbons alter it to their satisfaction. 

Originally, and until 1718, the 
arches of the Writing School housed 
six shops—including those of a cord- 
wainer and a milliner—and until even 
the early 19th century the London 
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public had a right-of-way through the 
Christ’s Hospital grounds. All former 
Blue Coat boys of over, say, 63 will 
recognise the Writing School as Shep- 
herd depicted it.—OLp BLUE, Christ's 
Hospital Club, London, E.C.3. 


BUDGERIGARS AT 
LIBERTY 


From the Duke of Bedford 

S1r,—In case any of your readers 
should think of trying to start homing 
budgerigars this coming season, there 
are three further points that might 
profitably be added to my recent 
article. The feeding-box beneath the 
entrance hole in the flight should have 
wire netting tacked to the interior to 
make it climbable in case it should fill 
with rain-water during a storm and 
the drainage holes fail to operate. 

In order to exclude sparrow- 
hawks a removable + shaped piece of 
wire should be fixed over the entrance- 
hole every morning, the budgerigars 
passing, of course, through the four 
sections. This device should be re- 
moved when the wire-netting funnel 
is inserted in the afternoon. 

Although I understand that 
restrictions on the use of softwood 
timber are soon likely to be removed, 
I am informed that good substitute 
materials for aviaries can be obtained 
from timber merchants and builders’ 
merchants. —- BEDFORD, Cvrowholt, 
Woburn, Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 


A FLAXMAN DUPLICATE 


S1r,—The little brick church of the 
tiny village of Broom, near Clent, 
Worcestershire, contains in a marble 
memorial to Anne Gill a seated figure 
with a book in high relief, attributed 
to Flaxman. Judging by a photo- 
graph in the article Monuments in 
Barbados (December 7, 1951), this 
appears to be a duplicate of the figure 
by Flaxman in the memorial to John 
Brathwaite in the cathedral of Bar- 
bados. Anne Hill died four years later 
than John Brathwaite, in 1804.— 
CRANSTON WALKER, 6, Chad Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 

[Flaxman’s smaller monuments 
fall into four well-defined types, as 
Mr. Edward Croft-Murray has shown 
in his paper, An Account Book of John 
Flaxman (Walpole Society, vol. 28). 
They occur again and again, but with 
certain modifications in detail. Flax- 
man charged £200 for the ‘‘ Monument 
to Mr. Brathwaite, including cases 
& carriage on board the Vessel.’’ The 
monument to Anne Hill cost 100 
guineas, exclusive of carriage and 
fixing.—Eb. ] 
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REINDEER BRED IN CAPTIVITY AT THE COPENHAGEN ZOO 
See letter: The Reindeer Experiment 


KEEP THE HOME FIRES 
BURNING 
S1r,—After reading the article Woods 
to Burn (December 28, 1951) I thought 
your readers might be interested in 
the following idea, which I have found 

successful. 

Cover the grate with a layer of 
small coke and lay paper, kindling 
and logs on top of the coke; the 
coke gives a steady heart to the fire, 
which lasts all day and appears to 
slow down the flame when logs are too 
dry, at the same time ensuring that 
wet or slow-burning logs zr2 complete- 
ly burnt. A stir with the poker will 
produce a cheery blaze whenever 
required.—RonaLp N. Carr, New- 
biggin Hall, Carlisle. 


THE REINDEER 
EXPERIMENT 
S1r,—Apropos of my article on the 
introduction of reindeer in Scotland 
(November 2, 1951), I recently dis- 
cussed, during a visit to Denmark, the 
scheme with Mr. A. Reventlow, a 
director of the zoo in Copenhagen. 
Assuming that the area selected for the 
experiment provided plenty of lichens, 
he was of the same opinion as the Duke 
of Bedford (November 30), namely that 
parasites may prove to be the lethal 
factor. Mr. Reventlow’s experience, 
gained over nineteen years of reindeer 





ENGRAVING OF THE WRITING SCHOOL OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, NEWGATE STREET, 
ABOUT 1830 
See letter: City Clock in a Fishing Village 


breeding in zoos, was that, provided 
the animals were properly cleaned for 
parasites and not neglected, they bred 
well in captivity and lived for a long 
time—up to twenty years. 

I enclose a photograph of an 
exceptionally fine reindeer that Mr. 
Reventlow has bred. I have never 
seen a better specimen in any zoo.- 
G. KENNETH’ WHITEHEAD, The Old 
House, Withnell Fold, Lancashire. 


THE DATE OF CHIRK 
CASTLE 


S1r,—I have just seen the first of 
Mr. Christopher Hussey’s articles on 
Chirk Castle, Denbighshire, which ap- 
peared in Country LIFE of September 
21, 1951, when I was abroad. May I, 
even at this late date, comment on two 
points that arise from it? P.R.O. 
Exchequer Accounts, Bundle 485, Roll 
18, is a document belonging to the 
year 1329, and not (as stated by the 
Welsh Royal Commissioners in their 
Inventory of Ancient Monuments in the 
County of Denbigh, 1914, p. 32) to the 
year 1274; the date it bears is ‘‘ Anno 
E. iij°”’, which internal evidence shows 
can only be the third year of Edward 
III, not that of Edward I. Indeed, 
correctly dated extracts from this 
same account had already appeared in 
Mahler’s Chirk Castle and Chirkland 
two years before the Royal Commis- 
sion published their erroneous version. 
The quarrying of stone, referred to 
in 1329-30, in the passage which 
Mr. Hussey quotes from Mahler's 
book, is in fact one and the same 
quarrying of stone as that mentioned 
by the Commissioners, quite wrongly, 
in 1274. 

There is thus no ground for sup- 
posing that any work, even of a pre- 
paratory kind, was undertaken at 
Chirk before the grant of the lordship 
to Roger Mortimer in October, 1282. 
As to when the castle as we now see it 
was begun, precise documentary evid- 
ence is not now likely to be forthcom- 
ing. We can therefore only point to 
circumstances which suggest that cer- 
tain years would have been more fav- 
ourable than others. Figures recently 
published by Dr. J. G. Edwards show 
that, broadly speaking, work on the 
Royal castles, and with it the demand 
for building labour, declined greatly 
after the 1289 season, and was not 
resumed on a major scale until the 
summer of 1295. The years between 
are the years, which, prima facie, | 
suggest were most suited, from the 
point of view of the labour situation 
in general and the preoccupations ol 
the King’s architect, Master James 0! 
St. George, in particular, to the initia- 
tion of large-scale operations on a ncn- 
Royal castle such as Chirk. 

I fully agree with Mr. Hussey that 
Chirk’s affinities with the main group 
of Royal buildings, notably with Beau- 
maris, are such as to suggest that the 
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SANDERSON OF BERNERS STREET 


KNOLE, KENT : Seat of The LORD SACKVILLE 


Qa 
Coo 


take unusual pride in announcing the first showing of the 


cs 


Cowtadds-Sanderson > 


Collection of lucestral Fabries 


NEVER BEFORE, in this country’s long experience of 
producing beautiful things, has such a collection as this 
been seen. For here are fabrics, rare in their loveliness 
and unique in their associations, which everyone may 
handle, admire, compare... and buy for their own homes. 
From the stately manors and castles of Britain, seats of 
historic families, experts have chosen the finest of the 
handwoven hangings and embroidered materials, to 


bring them to life once more in all their original 


splendour of colour and design. Courtaulds are to be 
congratulated on a magnificent idea, brilliantly carried 
out, and Sandersons are proud to be associated with 
them in the undertaking. The Courtaulds-Sanderson 
Collection of Ancestral Fabrics will be on view at 52/53 
Berners Street, London, W.1, from January 15th, 1952. 
It will also be seen in the U.S.A. and Sweden by 
arrangement with F. SCHUMACHER & CO., NEW 
YORK, and ERIC EWERS AB, STOCKHOLM. 


Other famous houses whose fabrics are represented in the Courtaulds-Sanderson Collection include Alnwick Castle, Hardwick Hall, Ickworth, 


Culzean Castle, Burghley House, Broomhall, Osterley Park, Whittinghame, Althorp, Holkham, Drummond Castle, Madresfield Court, Kedleston Hall and Belton House. 
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magisler operacionum regis was con- 
cerned with it, as we know he was 
with Hope and Denbigh, and as I am 
inclized to believe he was with Ruthin 
and Hawarden. The period between 
1289, when he probably returned to 
Wales after a visit to Gascony, and 
the spring of 1295, when he was mak- 
ing preparations for the gigantic pro- 
ject of Beaumaris, is a time when he 
might well have been absent from 
court, with the King’s leave if not at 
the King’s command, directing the 
construction of one or more of the 
group of “lordship” castles for Mor- 
timer or Lacy, Grey or Monthaut. 

With regard to Master James of 
St. George’s origin, I feel I ought per- 
haps to qualify with a note of caution 
the reference to him as the Savoyard 
engineer. There is little doubt, as I 
have tried to show in the paper to 
which Mr. Hussey makes reference, 
that he came to the court of Edward I 
from that of Edward’s cousin, Philip 
of Savoy, and that in Savoy he already 
had to his credit the direction of 
important works. These probably in- 
cluded the building, in 1270-72, of 
Count Philip’s palace at St. Georges- 
d’Espéranche in the Viennois, the 
place from which he took the surname 
by which he was known after his move 
to England in 1277/8. But this, 
though it may do so, must not neces- 
sarily be held to imply Savoyard birth 
or upbringing, and indeed indications 
are beginning to emerge that he and 
his father, Master John the mason, 
may have come to the service of the 
counts of Savoy from elsewhere; on 
balance they point to northern France, 
but for the present it is not possible to 
speak more dcfinitely.—A. ]. TAYLor, 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
Wales, Ministry of Works, S.E.1. 

[Mr. Hussey writes: I am glad 
that Mr. Taylor has disposed of the 
confusion raised by the Welsh Royal 
Commission’s misreading of ‘Anno 
E. 1j°”” as 1274 instead of 1329. 
While accepting 1274 (without, I con- 
fess, verifying it in the P.R.O.), I did 
so with the reservation that the work 
referred to was ‘‘apparently tentative,” 
and made it clear that the existing 
castle was begun subsequently. Dr. 
J. G. Edwards’s recent book has since 
made me think that, as Mr. Taylor 
points out, the date of building might 
well be c. 1290-95, instead of 1295-98, 
as I suggested. This would fit with 
Mortimer’s absence in Gascony 1294- 
97, which was an objection to the later 
dates. The further item of information 
about Master James adds to the in- 
terest of Mr. Taylor’s original identifi- 
cation of that notable ingeniator.—Eb.]} 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 
FINIALS 


Str,—I have come across quite a 
number of Tudor buildings (mainly 
small farm-houses) in the Craven 
district of the West Riding that have 
stone finials in the form of lanterns 
or lamps. Not having come across 
these in any other part of Britain, I 
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THE ARMS OF RESKYMER QUARTERING TREVARTHIAN 
WITH THE ENIGMATIC RESKYMER MOTTO 
See letter: Motto of a Cornish Family 


should be interested to learn whether 
they have any significance. 

I enclose photographs of the 
Old Grammar School at Burnsall, 
dated 1602, which shows a number of 
these finials. I should like to add that 
I received much assistance in getting 
these photographs from the Rev. H. E. 
Brighton, Rector of Burnsall.—E. W. 
A. GooDALL, Oak House Cottage, Lip- 
hook, Hampshire. 


MOTTO OF A CORNISH 
FAMILY 


Sir,—Last year your readers _bril- 
liantly deciphered and translated an 
inscription in Welsh which had 
baffled many for generations. I won- 
der whether any of them can help me 
with the motto of the ancient Cornish 
family of Reskymer. Dr. Borlase 
thought that it might be a kind of 
phonetic French, and suggested Qui 
gagne aura, which is fantastical. Mr. 
Morton Nance, who made the accom- 
panying drawing, thinks it is a corrupt 
version ofa true Cornish motto. So great 
a scholar as the late Charles Henderson 
made no suggestion, although it was 


* ' 


he who saved from _ destruction 
the Black Book of Merthyn (now 
called Merthen) in which the arms 
appear. He states that the second 
letter of the motto is doubtful. The 
date of the book is 1506-36, and the 
letters of the motto are KGEN AWRA. 
It was through intermarriage with the 
Trevarthians that the once Royal 
manor of Merthyn came into the 
Reskymers’ possession. 

Some of your readers will have 
seen the Holbein portrait of William 
Reskymer, ‘“‘valet chaumbre” to 
Henry VIII, at last year’s winter ex- 
hibition at Burlington House. For 
hundreds of years this portrait was 
wrongly said to be of his brother John, 
and I believe it was due to Mr. 
Henderson’s researches that the mat- 
ter was at length put right. The draw- 
ing is reproduced in Mr. Henderson’s 
History of the Parish of Constantine.— 
EVELYN Harpy (Miss), Upper Ward- 
ley, Liphook, Hampshire. 

[It has been suggested to us that 
the motto is Qui en aura, written in 
erratic | Norman-French spelling. 
Although “qu” was often written as 


THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT BURNSALL, YORKSHIRE, AND DETAIL OF THE PORCH, SHOWING THE FINIALS 


See letter: Significance of Finials 





“‘k”, the second letter presens a 
difficulty : it does not look like an “i” 
and even less like a “‘g.”’ There are, 
we are informed, Cornish possibil ties, 
but the second letter remains a st: mb- 
ling hJock.—ED.] 


LOCAL NAMES OF TIE 
WOODLOUSE 


S1r,—I was interested in Cocily 
Morrison’s article in your issu» of 
December 14, 1951, on the wood! juse, 
She wonders whether the second part 
of its name has anything to do 
with its unpopularity. I was brought 
up to call it chizzle-bob (I am not 
sure about the spelling) and had some 
affection for it, particularly when it 
rolled itself into such a neat ball. Can 
you or any of your readers give the 
origin of and reason for the name 
chizzle-bob ?—PauL LayTon, Union 
Club, Birmingham. 

[The English Dialect Dictionary 
(1898) states that the word chizzle- 
bob, meaning woodlouse, is a variant 
“of cheslop, or cheeselip, found in 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and 
Hampshire. The use of cheeselip in 
this sense goes back at least as far as 
the mid-16th century. It has been 
suggested that it is the same word as 
cheeselip meaning rennet, and may 
have arisen from the suitability of 
woodlice as rennets. Against this 
theory is the fact that cheeselip mean- 
ing woodlouse is a word of southern 
dialects, whereas cheeselip meaning 
rennet is mainly northern.—ED.] 


WHAT WAS ITS PURPOSE? 


S1r,—Mrs. Glanville asks (Decem- 
ber 21, 1951), what was the purpose of 
the chamber alongside the well in her 
Hampstead garden. Such chambers 
were for hiding treasure in troublous 
times. The bones that she found 
can, I think, be explained by the fact 
that animals will always find a hollow 
in the ground, for example, the sewer 
rats of London and foxes in rabbit 
burrows.—A. G. WADE (Major), Ash 
Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire. 


FORGOTTEN RIVER 
PORTS 


S1r,—Mr. Christian is wrong when he 
writes that no book has been written 
on the old river trade on the Trent 
(December 21, 1951). When I was a 
schoolboy I often walked along the 
banks of the ‘‘staid and silver Trent” 
(as it is described in the Repton 
School song book), and a friend and | 
once discussed how ships could have 
been brought up the Trent as far as 
Willington because when viewed from 
the banks, and despite the song, the 
river appears at places anything but 
staid. 

Upon our return, I went to the 
school library and asked Mr. Burd for 
a book to answer our questions and he 
immediately pulled one out of the 
shelves which satisfied our curiosity. 
—J. E. OusELEY WALKER, Glana- 
pucha, Kilquade, Co. Wicklow. 
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Diameter 154 inches. 


Date 1756. 


Weight 60 ounces. 
Date 1823. 








A FINE GEORGE Il SALVER 
Weight 60 ounces. 


By T. Heming. 


A GEORGE IV TEA SET with covered Sugar Basin and Cream Jug. 


By Emes and Barnard. 








BY APPOINTMENT 
SILVERSMITHS TO H.M. THE KING 


CARRINGTON &CO. 
LTD. 


130, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, 
W.1. 


TELEPHONE : REGENT 3727 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


We would draw attention to our 
Second-hand Jewellery window (a 
revived feature from pre-war days) 
which contains a collection of all 
kinds at really attractive prices. 


Valuations for Probate, Insurance 
and Family Division 























BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 





e 

A QUEEN ANNE CHOCOLATE POT. London 1712. 
by Nathaniel Locke. 

Weight 23 ozs. 10 dwts. 


Height 103 inches. 





: QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established 1790. Telephone 3774. 














By Appointment Antique Dealers to H.M. Queen Mary 


MALLETT & SON (Antiques) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 





A FINE HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY CARVED ELBOW CHAIR. 


40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
MAYFAIR 4527 and 8926. 
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“ T bought my first Nuffield Universal,” says Mr. Styles, “* in September 1949 because I wanted a powerful tractor equipped with a power-lift, impr 
and the Nuffield seemed the best of the lot. I was then running three other tractors including a crawler. are | 
For the first three months I drove the Nuffield myself and I was so impressed with it that I sold - 
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“My farm is heavy land, a lot of it banky. 
my other tractors and bought another Nuffield. I have never regretted my decision. 
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‘and very handy to drive,” 


says BERT MILLS, one of Mr. Styles’ drivers. 


Bert has handled many tractors, considers Nuffields are more manoeuvrable, more comfortable 
and easier to control. “ They start nicely from cold, and when running the proper temperature 
can very easily be maintained by using the radiator shutter from the seat,” was Bert Mills’ 


final judgment. 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. (AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), COWLEY, OXFORD. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd.. Oxford and 41, Piccadilly. London, W.1. 











FARM ‘THE MODERN 


WAY 


for 
BETTER 
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Let us quote you for the latest GRASS and CLOVER SEED PRESCRIPTIONS, 

ENSILAGE MIXTURES, FIELD KALES and other valuable crops from 

selected strains. Write for free copy of our FARMER’S ANNUAL. For 
Garden Seeds ask for TOOGOOD’S GARDENERS’ ANNUAL. 


TOOGOOD & SONS LTD., SOUTHAMPTON. 











DUNLOP Wy. 


SEAMLESS RUBBER BOOTS Best on Earth 
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THE AMERICAN MYSTERY 


OME weeks back I quoted from an article 
S b: a famous American player: ‘‘No 
expert tries to play an absolutely sound 
game < rainst other experts. He must try to 
push tue opponents into making mistakes.” 

No British or European writer could be 
guilty of such a fallacious contention. Many 
Americans are first-class analysts, but the 
recording of all hands, complete with bidding 
and play, came as a revelation to them during 
the Bermuda World Championships. Strange 
though it may seem, it was their first experience 
of what has always been standard European 
practice in matches of importance. 

The Americans admit that these records 
are ‘‘a wonderful idea.” It is possible to 
analyse, to tabulate, to break down the figures. 
They form an effective medium for debunking 
false claims and correcting erroneous first 
impressions ; they show inexorably how points 
are lost in match play and, less directly, in 
rubber Bridge. The one inescapable conclusion 
is that any team playing ‘‘absolutely sound 
Bridge,’ if such a thing were possible, cannot 
fail to win every match it plays. 

I do not believe there has ever been a 
match of 64 or more boards between first-class 
teams where the losers could not have reversed 
the result by a simple process of halving their 
culpable errors. Take, for instance, the 1949 
Crowninshield Cup match of 96 boards between 
U.S.A. and Crockford’s, generally acclaimed as 
the finest display of Bridge ever seen in any 
country. The Americans put as the main cause 
of their defeat the remarkably small total of 
points lost through culpable errors by the 
Crockford’s team—their estimate was in the 
region of 3,000. 

The true figures were brought out when 
the records were completed. Leaving aside the 
cases where a player could plead no worse than 
a ‘wrong view,”’ we find that the Crockford’s 
players lost more than 5,000 points through 
culpable mistakes in bidding alone; our win by 
2,950 is accounted for by the American total of 
bidding errors, which exceeded 8,000 points ! 

Both teams lost on balance through trying 
to beat par. Both teams could have saved 
thousands of points by concentrating on normal 
sound bidding. This Anglo-American test was 
no exceptional case; as every British expert 
knows, matches are never won by super-Bridge. 
They are invariably lost by the side that makes 
the most mistakes. 

We have been more and more puzzled by 
the post-war trend in American. bidding, even 
when—as in Bermuda—we have had to give 
them best. Why is it that on some hands they 
stop in a part-score contract after three or four 
rounds of apparently meaningless bids, where 
a British pair would reach an unbreakable 
game in three crisp calls, whereas, on other 
hands, they take the most unbelievable risks ? 
In the Crowninshield match, John R. Crawford 
sat West with the hand below : 


2287653 995 O876 &Q2 
_ North opened Two Clubs (conventional) on 
his left, North-South only being vulnerable. 
East passed, South bid a negative Two 
Diamonds, and Crawford weighed in with 
Three Spades! In the same match, Samuel M. 
stayman (South) held this hand : 


@A8763 YA10976 O10 &94 


Since East-West only were vulnerable, his 
motive in opening with One Spade as dealer 
Was presumably the same as for Crawford’s 
fre-empt in the previous example—to make 
life difficult for the vulnerable opponents. So 
far, so good; but East-West remained silent and 
the auction took a strange course—North bid 
Two Diamonds, South Two Hearts and North 
Three Hearts. Stayman now proceeded to call 
four Hearts! The result, not unexpectedly, 
"as two down. The Crockford’s South passed 
‘this hand and North opened One Diamond; 
‘outh bid One Spade and all passed, nine tricks 

mg made. 

To the observer, 


average Stayman’s 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


optimism must seem inexplicable. He has no 
opening bid, to begin with; his hand is not 
improved by his partner’s response in his 
singleton suit; the raise to Three Hearts may 
be a mere gesture in case South has a maximum 
consistent with his bidding. So how can 
Stayman justify his final call ? 

Before dealing with this question, let us 
study the next exhibit, this time from our 
match against U.S.A. in the Bermuda cham- 
pionships : 

@KIJ65 QKI873 O64 h&A2 

Stayman held this hand, sitting South, his 
partner having dealt with both sides vulnerable, 
and opened One Heart after two passes. There 
seems little point in making a defensive bid on 
such a scrappy hand; the obvious danger is 
that North, with moderate strength in the 
minors, may carry the bidding to the point 
where the opponents can step in with a severe 
penalty double. And a Heart lead is not 
necessarily desirable if East-West should play 
the hand. South’s bid would be more logical on 
something like this : 

@652 YVKQOJ93 O64 hA32 

As it happened, West passed and North 
bid Three Hearts. In Stayman’s place, most of 
us would heave a sigh of relief. North having 
passed originally, there is no system on earth 
where the double raise compels South to bid 
again, even with the values for a vulnerable 
opening bid. We would expect, on balance, to 
make eight tricks—possibly one more or one 
less, depending on how well North’s hand fitted 
with ours. But Stayman did not pass—he bid 
Four Hearts! He actually made nine tricks. 
as North put down this highly acceptable 
Dummy : 

@1084 QAQ105 OAD2 h&J94 

The English South player also elected to 
open the bidding, but stopped safely in a part- 
score contract. Even more astonishing than 
Stayman’s bid of Four Hearts is the fact that 
he was prepared to justify it to the hilt. 


‘ 


Acknowledged to be the leading “‘scientist”’ 
of the American experts, Stayman enjoys 
certain privileges that have earned him the 
sobriquet of “Stainless Stayman.’’ His in- 
dustrious mouthpiece, Alfred P. Sheinwold, 
commands unlimited space in The Bridge World, 
and on this occasion was allotted three columns 
in which to show that Stayman’s final game 
bid, at total points scoring, ‘“‘would show no 
loss if it succeeded eight times out of 23.” 
Maths being my weak point, I cannot dispute 
this statement, but would consider myself 
fortunate if the bid were to succeed even once 
in 23 attempts. It is worth noting that Stayman 
was mildly disappointed in the Dummy—the 
contract would have been a 50-50 proposition 
if North held the Nine of Spades instead of the 
Eight ! 

The next example comes from a recent 
needle match in the States. South dealt himself 
the following attractive hand : 


@KO YQAKI74 OAQ4S4 MAKI 

Both teams were using the Two Clubs 
convention, and the first four calls were the 
same in both rooms: Two Clubs—Two 
Diamonds; Two Hearts—Three Diamonds. 

It must be borne in mind that North, in 
bidding Three Diamonds, is merely obeying his 
instructions to keep the ball rolling until a 
game has been reached. He will make this call 
on five Diamonds headed by Knave-Ten, and 
nothing else, in case a Diamond stopper is all 
that South needs for a shot at Three No- 
Trumps—this contract must obviously be 
played with the strong hand concealed. On the 
other hand, a respectable five-card Diamond 
suit headed by the King will probably offer a 
fair play for a small slam. How, therefore, 
should South proceed over Three Diamonds ? 

This is one small problem for the reader to 
decide; next week’s notes will surprise him when 
he learns how two top-ranking American experts 
treated the South hand. It will be found that 
this example has one striking feature in common 
with the others, and it is not hard to spot the 
origin of the trouble. 





CROSSWORD No. 1144 , 


Country LiFe books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 8. 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1144, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
not later than the first post on the morning of 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 


Wednesday, January 16, 1952 
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ACROSS 


. King Oswald, for instance (12) 

It is above decks, if not above board (7) 

9. What George in short did with his weapon 

having taken a look (7) 

1. Artist imprisoned in a cell in Italy (7) 

2. A wild flower for Edmund (7) 

3. The Minoans were his special study (5) 

14. Fence deer (anagr.) (9) 

16. Ten in step (anagr.) (9) 

19. It may be a bit of a shock to a farmer (5) 

21. Just the kind of animal to take the rough 
with the smooth (7) 

23. An undesirable possession for an overseer 


24. One from the ranks of 15 down might be 
tried for this in the scrum (7) 

25. Raiment given an oriental twist (7) 

26. It sounds a macabre ship’s company (8, 4) 


DOWN 


1. Legal in obtaining a flower (7) 

2. One is in the wet but these are dried (7) 

3. Afflicted by an ugly old woman (9) 

4. “There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
‘“With a —— like thee.’”-—Byron (5) 

5. The temperature of a Frenchman (7) 

6. Not necessarily a stage towards contract (7) 

7 

0 





. Has sixty-six feet (7, 5) 
. A black ball, perhaps, in which a 26 across 
might participate (5, 2, 5) 
15. They seem to need finer mesh (9) 
17. Just the jacket, one would think, for Broad 
men (7) 
18. Unimportant (7) 
19. Topping ball to bowl? (7) 
20. “A woful ballad 
‘* Made to his mistress’ 
22. The ethic of girth (5) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 





Shakespeare (7) 








SOLUTION TO No. 1143. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of January 4, will be announced next week. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1142 is 


ACROSS.—1, Nuthatch; 5, Flasks; 9, Ministry; 10, Loggia; 


11, Overseer; 13, Behead; 14 and 16, Red letter; 19, Audited; 
20, Retort; 21 and 26, Out and out; 27, Eruption; 28, Foiled; 
29, Effusive; 30, Legate; 31, Revenges. DOWN.—1, Nimrod; 
2, Tandem; 3, Assist; 4, Carter; 6, Loosened; 7, Segments; 
8, Standard; 12, Residue; 15 and 16, Cutlet; 17, Dreadful; 
18, Studying; 19, Argument; 22, Trifle; 23, Spruce; 24, Aiding; 


25, Inlets. 


Lady David Stuart, 
Old Place of Mochrum, 
Port William, 
Wigtownshire, Scotland. 
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Portland. or York Stones. 
Write for catalogue 52 
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Tel: Hounslow 1158 


MIDLANDS: Rothwell, near Leeds - Tel: Rothwell 3174 (Leeds extension) 


SCOTLAND 


Scottish Distributors: A. Calwell Young & Son Ltd., 2 


Glasgow, C.2 


: Southbank Rd., Kirkintilloch, Glasgow - Tel: Kirkintilloch 2244-5 
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the worlds most versatile vehicle 
There is no end to the jobs which can be done— 
quicker and easier—with the Land-Rover. Built for 
toughness and versatility, it constitutes a four-wheel 
drive tractor, a mobile power plant, a towing and 
delivery wagon and a fast economical vehicle on the 
road. It is the ideal maid-of-all-work for estates and 
farms and can operate in places where no other 
wheeled vehicle could approach. Get to know ail 


about the Land-Rover NOW—get in 
touch with Henlys. 
Price for Standard Specification Model 


Brockhouse Trailer or Land-Rover, with Weldii 


Equipment and/or Bullows Compressor Un 





at 






N.W.1 (EUSton 4 
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Rover Distributors : 


£598 


(ex-works) 
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are also not subject to Purchase Tax. 
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Henly HeuSe, 53>, custon nd, Lotuud, 





mE Aa 
GOESANYWHERE.E£ightforward 
speeds and four-wheel drive enable it to 
keep going under the worst conditions. 




































PULLS ANYTHING. Apart from 
its own load, it will draw a trailer load 
in excess of its own weight. 





DOES EVERYTHING. As a mo- 
bile power plant it takes the power 
right to the iob, fulfils 101 functions. 














Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, 


/.1. (GRC 2287) and branches. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 








PRICES FALLING 


NE fact that stands out from 
O the annual reviews submitted 

by various estate agents is 
that, for the time being at any rate, 
there is a definite halt in the upward 
trend of prices. Whereas most agents 
expect that values will be maintained 
in 1952, others are less optimistic and 
forecast a falling off in prices. For 
example, Messrs. Bernard Falk and 
Partners write that although there has 
been no slump, the prices of almost 
all types of property are lower than 
they were twelve months ago. In- 
vestors, they say, continue to regard 
real estate favourably, but expect 
the return to conform to the overall 
pattern: namely, higher interest rates. 


SHOP PROPERTIES AND 
GILT-EDGED 

ERHAPS the most significant, 

though by no means the greatest, 
falling off in values is connected with 
first-class shop and office property, for 
many years one of the most popular 
mediums of investment. Figures that 
were obtained a year or so ago in 
the days of 2% per cent. Government 
Stock standing almost at par are out 
of the question to-day, and although 
the gilt-edged market has recovered 
to some extent from last month’s 
record low values, no one seems to 
predict a return to pre-election 
figures. In consequence, Messrs. 
Bernard Falk and Partners anticipate 
a further decrease in the value of 
commercial investments, since to-day, 
even more than before the war, these 
are affected by the gilt-edged rate 
owing to their popularity with the 
large investment houses. 

Freehold ground rents, flats and 
rent-controlled houses are other types 
of investment that have suffered to 
varying degree. Ground rents be- 
cause ‘‘valuable’’ reversions are very 
problematical since the coming into 
force of the Leasehold Property 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1951, and 
the expectation of permanent lease- 
hold reform; flats because of a com- 
bination of rent control, increasing 
costs of repairs and outgoings and 
the decisions of rent tribunals; and 
rent-controlled houses because of the 
heavy costs of repairs that have to be 
met from out-dated rents. 


TENANTS LESS KEEN TO BUY 
F farm land as an investment, 
Messrs. Bernard Falk and Partners 

report that good agricultural estates 

continue in demand at prices that 
show only a small return. They point 
out that most rents are still well 
below the market value figure, and 
although prices are good they are 
considerably less than vacant posses- 
sion values. These two factors, how- 
ever, make for security, act as an 
insurance against inflation, and, 
coupled with tax concessions, make 
such properties attractive both to 
institutions, who prefer to spread their 
assets, and to trustees of large funds 
to whom annual income is of little 
value on account of heavy taxation. 

Agricultural estates offered in lots 
continue to attract competition, but 
sitting tenants are not such keen 
buyers as they were because of the 
higher interest rate on loans and the 
increased call on their capital due to 
higher costs all round. Small and 
medium-sized farms with vacant 
possession are in great demand, but 
the prices of larger farms, though still 
high, have fallen. Dairy farms are 
popular, in spite of smaller profits, but 
the value of fruit farms has decreased 
owing to dissatisfaction with prices 
and apprehension about imports. 


LESS MONEY FOR HOUSES 
N spite of the housing shortage, 
the fact that there is less money 
about and building society loans are 
not as easily obtained as before has 
been reflected in the sale of houses with 


vacant possession. Although as yet 
there is no lowering of the v-lue of 
small houses built between th» wars 
Messrs. Bernard Falk and Ff artners 
state that it is increasingly difi cult to 
sell older houses and that pric ’s haye 


dropped in consequence.  ( ountry 
houses of convenient size are stijj 
popular at prices slightly below last 
year’s figure, but larger houses are 


difficult to dispose of and th» really 
large house is a great problemi unless 
it has special features. 


VENDORS ASK TOO MUCH 
UT whereas the prevailing scarcity 
of money has caused the intending 
buyer to tighten his purse-strings, the 
seller has not always appreciated that 
he can no longer expect to get so much 
for his property. Indeed, Messrs, 
Rickeard, Green and Michelmore, of 
Exeter, write to say that all too fre. 
quently vendors have been unwilling 
to take their agents’ advice on pre. 
vailing prices, have asked too much, 
lost a possible sale and eventually 
been forced to sell at a price consider- 
ably lower than might have been 
obtained in the first place. 

Failure to negotiate a successful 
sale is not always the fault of the 
vendor, however. For example, the 
same firm of estate agents point to 
a number of sales that have fallen 
through after an acceptable offer has 
been negotiated. Failure to complete 
on these occasions, they say, is either 
because the intending buyer has been 
unable to sell his own property first, 
or because he has been advised to 
withdraw by his solicitor for financial 
reasons. “It seems a pity,’ the writer 
adds, somewhat ruefully, “that more 
prospective purchasers do not seek 
professional advice on such matters 
before inspecting properties ’’—a senti- 
ment with which one is inclined to 
sympathise. Indeed one is tempted to 
suggest that a deal of time, trouble and 
disappointment might be saved by the 
introduction of a stiff penalty, similar 
to that which accompanies a revoke at 
bridge, to be imposed on those who 
retract an agreed offer without valid 
excuse. 


COTSWOLD MANOR FOR 
NATION 
WO properties recently acquired 
by the National Trust ar 
Snowshill Manor, near Broadway 
Worcestershire, and Bredon Tithe Bam, 
near Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 

Snowshiil Manor, which has been 
given to the Trust by Mr. Charles 
Wade, was the subject of an illustrated 
article in CouNTRY LIFE of October! 
1927. The greater part of the houses 
Tudor, built in the typical Cotswold 
style, but the main front was added 
about 1700. It contains collections 0! 
Italian and Spanish cabinets, clothing 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
musical instruments, toys, clocks and 
early bicycles, all acquired by M. 
Wade, who also designed the gardets 
which fall in terraces from the hill 0 
which the house stands. 

Snowshill will be open to the 
public from May 1 on Mondays 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, from 
2 to 6 p.m., and on Saturdays ant 
Sundays from 11 a.m. to | p.m. ant 
2 to 6 p.m. A 

Bredon Tithe Barn, the gift 0 
Mr. G. S. Cottrell, dates from the I4f! 
century, is 132 ft. long, and is thought 
to be one of the finest tithe barns” 
the country. The Pilgrim Trust has 
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Capt. David Orr Ewing, RN 
(Ret.), wishes it to be known that lt 
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MANAGEMENT OF 


DAIRY 


N Monday last the Farmers’ 
Club heard from Mr. Kenneth 
N. Russell a practical account 
of the present-day problems which the 
dairy farmer has to solve in managing 
his herd satisfactorily and profitably. 
Mr. Russell is in charge of the farming 
side of the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, and the advice he gave 
is based on experience. He believes 
that the mixed arable-grass system of 
farming is essential to attain high out- 
ut per acre and the effective use of 
cow food for all-the-year-round milk 
production. Grass is the cheapest food, 
but it is only in its most nutritive 
condition when rapidly growing in 
May and June. Mr. Russell was un- 
doubtedly right in saying that if 
wages and equipment costs continue 
to rise and milk prices in summer do 
not fall relative to winter prices then 
many producers in the grass-land areas 
will become more seasonal in produc- 
tion. It is true also that we must 
become more skilled in our assessment 
of the value and in the use of home- 
srown feeding-stuffs. It is one thing to 
make good silage or good hay, but 
quite another to feed it wisely. Some 
cows are much more efficient convert- 
ersof food than others. The variation 
within a breed is often wider than 
that between breeds. The misuse of 
food can arise from asking too 
much of the dairy cow. If she is out- 
wintered under wet conditions or 
expected to walk long distances to 
pasture, energy is used up which 
otherwise would appear as more milk 
or more flesh. Management and en- 
vironment have a great effect on milk 
vields. The breeder must be able to 
assess how much nature or breeding, 
rather than nurture or feeding, has 
contributed to the results he gets in 
milk records. Cirencester experience 
has shown the importance of manage- 
ment in raising milk yields of cows of 
unknown genetic make-up. 


Fodder Beet for Pigs 


EVERAL farmers have asked for 

advice about the feeding of fodder 
beet which they grew in 1951 for the 
first time to supplement barley meal in 
the fattening ration. As a result of 
feeding trials at Reading and Wye 
College, I can give this advice, al- 
though I am only now testing it my- 
self in practice. Young pigs cannot use 
taw fodder beet efficiently and they 
should not be given beet until they are 
about 14 weeks uld and eating 3-3 4 Ib. 
ofmeal daily. This rate of meal can be 
maintained throughout the fattening 
period and the fodder beet can be 
introduced gradually, increasing this 
as the pigs will eat more. Fodder beet 
'sastarchy food and lacks protein and 
minerals. It is a good plan to include 
15 per cent. of white fish meal in the 
meal mixture. Three pints of separ- 
ated milk for each fattening pig will 
do as well. 


Spring Lambs 
From now onwards the Ministry of 
Food will pay a bonus of 6d. a Ib. on 
the carcase weight of first-grade 
lambs estimated to weigh not less than 
“61b. which in the opinion of the 
staders are not more than 16 weeks old. 
his is a concession to quality and 
ifthe bonus continues until the middle 
of April should provide some really 
Succulent Easter lamb. Farmers who 
ae sending in such lambs for grading 
‘told make a special note on the 
se forms to warn the Ministry of 
Raye that something extra good may 
© expected. I wonder where these 
ney lambs will go. Before the war 
ite was a high-priced trade for light 
"eight fat lambs at Salisbury market. 
se lambs, often no more than 


| Dib. dead-weight, were taken by 


3 luxury liners on the Atlantic run. 


HERDS 


Butter Fat 

MINENT authorities have pro- 

mised to speak on butter fat in 
milk at a conference organised by the 
Farm and Estate Bureau that will be 
held in London on March 6-7. Dr. 
John Hammond, Mr. James Mackin- 
tosh and Dr. A. L. Provan, of the Milk 
Marketing Board, will give their views 
of what has been happening in recent 
years and how the butter fat content 
of milk can be maintained and im- 
proved. Their papers should provoke 
an interesting discussion and there 
will, I know, be some farmers who will 
want to raise particularly the relation 
between butter fat and solids-not-fat, 
as it is the latter quality that most 
often worries them in their returns. 
Tickets for the conference may be 
obtained from the Farm and Estate 
Bureau, Hillside Farm, Mudford, 
Yeovil, Somerset. 


American Apples 

HROUGH the autumn, heavy 

supplies of apples were brought 
into this country from Italy and the 
Netherlands. Now we are getting 
imports from the United States and 
Canada. It is estimated that ship- 
ments of Canadian apples mostly from 
British Columbia will total about one 
million boxes and the United States 
will send about 144 million boxes. It 
seems strange that we should be pay- 
ing dollars for apples from the United 
States at this time, but I understand 
that when we bargained to take 
Canadian apples under some inter- 
national agreement we could not 
differentiate between the two dollar 
sources of supply. In fact the United 
States relied considerably on the 
British market before the war and she 
has missed this outlet in recent years. 
In 1938-39, 5,175,000 bushels of 
apples were shipped from the United 
States to the United Kingdom, and 
last year we took only 416,000 bushels. 
Imports coming after Christmas do not 
matter to home growers as much as 
those arriving in the autumn. Now 
that imports from the Continent are 
being curtailed we can very well do 
without the apples and pears, not of 
very high quality, from Italy. 


“ Farmers’ Annual ’’ 
\ K JITH the compliments of Massey- 


Harris, many farmers will re- 
ceive the Farmers’ Annual 1952, which 
sells for 3s. 6d. This contains articles 
from several pens that should stimu- 
late still greater efforts to produce 
more food in this country. There is an 
unanswerable case for speeding the 
plough again to give our people a 
fuller choice cf the foods they prefer. 
This Massey-Harris production is 
effectively illustrated, and the editor 
has gathered a galaxy of agricultural 
talent to put ideas on paper. 


Sugar- Beet 


HIS is nearly the end of the sugar- 

beet season and the factories all 
seem to have put up a good perform- 
ance. The 1951 beet crop yielded 
above average, although conditions 
seemed so unfavourable at the time of 
sowing in the spring. Indeed many 
fields were not planted until three 
weeks after the normal time. Yet the 
crop grew well and there was less 
trouble than in recent years from 
virus yellows. A fine October gave an 
excellent start to beet lifting and there 
has been no trouble through frosting 
before the crop could be moved to the 
factories. The average sugar content 
from the beginning of October to the 
third week in November was 16.88 per 
cent. which is considerably below the 
1950 average of 17.24 per cent. for the 
same period. The weight of:roots has 
also been less this year. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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SEEDSMEN TO 
H.M. THE KING 


For List of 
Flower, Vegetable and Grass seeds, 
Sweet Peas, Shrubs, 
Bulbs for Spring Planting, 


Fertilisers, etc. 
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GARDEN NEEDS. 
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By Appointment Silversmiths 
Hunt and Roskell Lid. 


The examples shown here are 


selected from the very distinguished 


collection of fine rings to be seen at 
May 


we invite you to call and inspect 


our Bond Street Showrooms. 


these and other exquisite jewels at 





your leisure? An illustrated cata- 


logue of rings is available on request. 








Hunt & Roskell Ltd. 


IN ALLIANCE WITH 
J.W. Benson Ltd. 


25 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 











For elegant drinking 


at an economical price 


ESHEIMER 
RIESL LING 


GERMANY 


Carr. Paid on 6 bottles 





or more. 





A STYLISH RHINE WINE. 


WITH GOOD BOUQUET AND 
BEAUTIFUL FLAVOUR. 


The Vintner, 


66, Kensington Church Street, 
London.W8 BAY. 2629 














MODEL FOX CAPE 4 


made from your FOX TIE hye 











FOR DAY OR EVENING WEAR 

















Delivery within 10 days 
Call or send your tie (Registered) to:— 


ARTHUR KRAMER LTD. 
Manufacturing Furriers and Restyling Specialists 
t. (C.3), 34, Mortimer Street, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.1. 
Telephone MUSeum 7145. Est. 25 years. 
SEND YOUR FUR RENOVATIONS TO US 
ESTIMATES FREE | 
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NEW BOOKS 





1952 


THE FATE OF 
RUSSIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Graham was a great wanderer. 

One of the places he wandered in 
was Russia, and that was long ago— 
before the Germans put Lenin on to 
the train for St. Petersburg. There 
was no iron curtain. He went where 
he wanted to, and in the wilder parts 
he got along with a rucksack on his 
back and the heather to sleep in. 
There was not, either, what he calls in 
his new book, Summing-up on Russia 
(Benn, 18s.), ‘‘ the second iron curtain’”’ 
—that is, the private place in which 
men speak what is in their hearts 


I: his younger days Mr. Stephen 


Man is tied to the machine, and the 
Classless State is the greatest machine 
of them all. He must serve that, 
where he is told and as he is told. 
Maxim Gorky wrote something about 
machines in 1900. ‘‘ The men, tattered, 
drenched with sweat, made dull by 
weariness and din and heat: and the 
mighty machines, created by those 
men, shining, well-fed, serene in the 
sunlight, machines which, in the last 
resort, are after all not set in motion 
by steam, but by the muscles and 
blood of their creators.’’ All very well 
to write that fifty years ago. Anyone 


BAAD AIPAUAAAAAMNMAAMMNMNAMMMMM1L 


SUMMING-UP ON RUSSIA. By Stephen Graham 
(Benn, 18s.) 


THE SHELBOURNE. By Elizabeth Bowen 
(Harrap, 15s.) 


THE HEART’S MEMORY. A Translation by Eustace Hargrave 
(Dent, 12s. 6d.) 
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when Authority is not listening. 
Speech was as free as travel then, and 
Mr. Graham, as we know, was able 
to give us some good books on Russia 
as he found her. 


LOSS OF A LOT THAT 
WAS LOVELY 


There was a lot that needed 
changing in that Russia, but there was 
a lot that was lovely, too; and the 
sense of the loss of all that loveliness 
which he knew as few British people 
did, enters deeply into the summing- 
up. There was, for one thing, the 
vast diversity. Consider “the three 
million tent-dwellers wandering with 
their flocks between China and Russian 
Turkestan, from Central Asia to the 
Volga.’’ He walked among them. 
“No stranger would ever be turned 
away. No stranger would ever be 
attacked.’’ They are gone. ‘‘A tribe 
can be free only as long as it is left 
alone.’’ This tribe ‘“‘did not fit 
into the Soviet pattern.’’ ‘‘No one 
has compiled the statistics of mortality 
among these nomads forcibly made 
into proletariat. But that is a line 
of figures the Communists never 
produce, the statistics of the people 
killed in order to make a classless 
state.’’ 

Well, does it matter?  Agri- 
cultural “‘units’’ can handle all that 
the Khirgiz did, and three million 
people are useful in factories. Mr. 
Graham gives his answer. ‘Russia 
has been all tidied up. The roads 
are only for those who are strictly on 
business. It is a republic in which 
everyone is accounted for, where each 
and every one is doing his assigned 
task, a Russia which can be fitly 
represented by illustrated statistics 
on the wall of a public institution. 
Had the Roman Empire been simi- 
larly patterned, there had been no 
‘travelling men,’ no voice from the 
wilderness, no John the Baptist, 
Christianity could not have been 
carried from Bethlehem to the ends 
of the earth, except by miracle. For, 
though it was often preached by 
slaves, it grew out of unchallenged and 
primordial human freedom.”’ 

Now human freedom is gone. 


who wrote it in Russia to-day, says 
Mr. Graham, would be arrested. 
The Russian does what ‘the 


State’’ tells him. It is this conscious 
crushing of everything that is of a 
man rather than of a mass that fills 
Mr. Graham with sadness when he 
remembers the Russia he knew. The 
power of ‘“‘the State’’ has increased 
everywhere, but, except in Russia, it 
“does not assume that it is itself 
progress.’’ But that assumption exists 
in Russia, and is implemented with 
“irresponsible brutality.’’ What is 
involved is not a difference of degree 
or of emphasis. Western Socialist 
thinkers used to,.believe there was 
common ground with Russia. ‘“‘Now 
for the most part they have come 
sadly to the conclusion that there is no 
common ground. There are no more 
bitter enemies of the humanitarians 
than the Bolsheviks.’’ 


AMERICA WIDE AWAKE TO 
THE TRUTH 


Mr. Graham thinks America is at 
last wide awake to the truth about 
Russia. In the thirties many American 
writers and politicians believed in 
“the new ideal social pattern for man- 
kind. One useful result of the some- 
times deplorable witch-hunt is that it 
has shut up the liars. ... Roosevelt 
himself absorbed the whole unrealistic 
version and kept his illusion about 
Soviet Russia to the end. Truman 
absorbed the post-war realistic version 
and soon found himself President of 
anti-Communism as well as of the 
United States.”’ 

And what is to come of it all? 
Mr. Graham does not commit himself 
to prophecy. But he thinks Russia 
will stand or fallon Communism. It 
is not now Communistic. The State, 
so far from withering away, spreads 
like an evil shade in which freedom 
cannot prosper. If the promised 
Communism is “palpably absurd and 
unrealisable, then there remains the 
totalitarian state increasing steadily 
in power and size, in achievement, but 
also in social crime, but most of all in 
its menace to its own citizens and 
everyone else.’’ What can its own 
citizens do? Perhaps nothing. Perhaps, 
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WINNERS#OVER 250 AWARDS 


Werld-famous for NEW VARIETIES, our 
New Culinary Peas are grown by gar- 
deners everywhere. Thomas Laxton, in 
Darwin's time, was an originator of the 
Culinary Pea ef today. He was respon- 
sible for producing a race of peas with 
large, well-filled pods from which mod- 
ern varieties have sprung. 

Our comprehensive range ef VEGET- 
ABLES and FLOWER is consists only 
of tested leading varieties. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
of V ie Seeds 
for the Garden and Allotment 
containing sufficient for a year’s supply 
of vegetables 
Collection for two people....... 
Larger Collections... .. 8/-, 11/3, aw t 
re a wider selection) 
All Post Paid 
All Seeds pone Selected Strains 















































| FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
to you 











. do not let 
this sacred work 
languish and die” 



















Hi Appealing for this Hospital in 
4 “The Times” of November, 1901, 
i Florence Nightingale, after her 
th retirement, wrote “I ask and 
pray my friends... not to let this 
‘ sacred work languish and die 

for want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 





| The cause is magnificent—beds 
i for educated women of limited 
means who cherish privacy. 
| Additional subscriptions and 
donations of £10,000 per annum 
jj are urgently needed, for this 
| Hospital is neither controlled 
nor supported by the State. 
Please send a gift... 
remember us in your 
will . . . do not let 
“this sacred work die 
for want of a little 
more money.” 





Florence 
. Nightingale 
} HOSPITAL 


Hi 
i 19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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SUNNY DAYS 
nad good company 


There is this about a holiday in South 
Africa — you need never lack good 
company or glorious sunshine wherever 


you go. Shut away gloom and worry, 


and spend a few weeks in this welcoming 
land. Let the exhilarating South African 
sunshine and happy freedom work their 
marvels on you. 





Consult your Travel Agent, or 
write for literature and informa- 
tion. This office is at your 
service for free, friendly and 
non-commercial advice on 
holidays in South Africa. 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1I. 


go south, South, SOUTH to 


South Ufeica 


SATOUR 


TOURIST CORPORATION 


TELEPHONE: 


1952 





SOUTH AFRICAN 





GROSVENOR 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York I7 

















The ideal gift for all occasions . . . 


A BOX OF ALLWOOD’S — 


CUT CARNATIONS 


always just right and appreciated at all times 
in joy and in sorrow. 
DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST 
GROWERS 


and dispatched by experts, the flowers arrive fresh as 

the dew in the morning. a selected colours or 

unique mixed shades, which are not seen in the 
Florists’ Shops. 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 


LET US QUOTE YOU FOR A REGULAR 
SUPPLY WEEKLY 


Quantity in box according to prevailing wholesale 
market prices. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST! 











Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 


a Carnation Specialists (Cut Flower Dept). 
15, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. Phone: Wivelsfield 32 & 62 


Artistic 
Gates 


Screens 
Grilles 
AND ALL 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION | 


AT BEST 
PRICES 
OBTAINABLE 


t 














SOMERSET 
SMITHY 


FROME 


Actual 
Craftsmen 
om 


Designers 


WORK MADE 
IN THE 
GENUINE 
SMITHY 























LAND CRUISING 


by Armchair Motor Pullman 


Fora completely restful, leisurely 
holiday in superlative comfort 
try one of our LUXURY LAND 
CRUISES. Tour Europe’s his- 
toric beauty spots in British 
Coaches, limited to 22 capacious 
armchairs only. 
Visit SCANDINAVIA, ROME, 
SPAIN, THE DOLOMITES and 
VENICE, ITALIAN’ LAKES, 
AUSTRIAN TYROL, PARIS, 
BELGIUM, YUGOSLAVIA or 
SWITZERLAND. 


Call, "phone or write for beautifully 
illustrated brochure “* W’”’ to 


LUXURY LAND CRUISES Ltd. 


Princes House, 39 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Phone : REGent 4580 & 5421. 




















“HAMMOND & CHAMPN 
WALTHAMSTOW LONDON, E.17. 


no more cares about stairs! 


















The only passenger lift specially 
designed for private residences. 
Operates from an ordinary power point 
at very low running cost. Negligible 
builders’ work is required for thet 
installation. To elderly folk and 
the infirm, the safe, easily 

operated Shepard Home Lift brings 
the freedom of the house 

without the inconvenience or 
fatigue of stair-climbing. 


Home LIFT 


sain * Write for illustrated leaflet. 
ESS LTD., GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE, 
Te lephone: LARkswood 1071. 








BY APPOINTMENT MEDALLISTS SPINK & SON LTO. 


17th. & 18 th.Century 


English Silver 


PURCHASED 
Please call or write ; 
all enquiries will receive 
immediate personal attention. 
ESTABLISHED 1772 


SPIAK 


& SON LTD. 
(DEPT. C) 5-7 KING ST EET 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 5.W.1. 
Tel : Whitehall 5275 . 
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RE ‘TIEWS by HOWARD SPRING ~— continued 


in the long run, everything. For 
“hume. suffering in the mass has its 
flash-; oint.”’ 


J)UBLIN PANORAMA 


Miss Elizabeth Bowen gave her- 
self a difficult task when she decided 
to write the history of the Shelbourne 
Hotel, Dublin: The Shelbourne (Har- 
rap, 15s.). For you cannot, in any real 
sense, write the history ofa hotel. It 
islike a mirror; it reflects but does not 
contain. You might as well try to 
write the story of a panel in the Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles. For example, 
we have five pages on Lady Morgan, 
whose life overlapped the 18th and 
19th centuries. She was a literary 
lady, addicted to “‘salons.’’ ‘“‘She 
drove round town in a carriage whose 
outsized springs made it resemble a 
grasshopper : it was grasshopper green. 
This equipage would bounce past the 
Shelbourne windows.”’ This bouncing 
past the windows is all the connection, 
so far as one knows, that Lady Morgan 
ever had with the Shelbourne; and 
thus the five pages about her could 
have been used in a history of any 
building then standing in Dublin, past 
which her carriage would bounce. 
So it is with much of the matter in the 
book. 

There are moments when the 
Shelbourne itself comes into the 
picture. Thackeray stayed there, and 
George Moore wrote there; and during 
the troubles which began on Easter 
Monday in 1916 and drifted this way 
and that to the culmination of the 
Civil War, the hotel was a good deal 
“in the picture.’ I know. I was in 
and out of it a bit in those days, when 
the majority of the newspaper men, 
Miss Bowen tells us, ‘‘seemed well 
content tc stay where they were... . 
the battle-raked streets were not 
inviting.’’ She makes some honourable 
exceptions. The ‘Mr. Jeffers,’’ who 
roved out bold as a lord, was pre- 
sumably J. M. N. Jefferies of the 
Daily Mail. 

What we have here, really, is a 
most readable sketch of life as it has 
been lived in Dublin since the time of 
the Shelbourne’scomingintoexistence, 
Royal visits, exhibitions, Home Rule 
agitation, war and civil war: these 
have all flowed past the Shelbourne’s 
august doors, and here and there those 
concerned have entered in. Miss 
Bowen has done it, I think, as well as 
anyone could. 


LAMARTINE’S MOTHER 


The Heart's Memory (Dent, 
12s, 6d.) contains pages from the 
diary of Madame de Lamartine, 
edited and translated by Eustace 
Hargrave. Madame de Lamartine was 
the mother of Alphonse de Lamartine, 
and the diary is valuable because of 
the light it throws on the boyhood of 
the poet. His mother was brought 
up at court, being the daughter of a 
lady who was ‘‘assistant governor”’ 
to the Duke of Orleans’ children. She 
mMatried a cavalry officer who was 
among those who stood by Louis XVI 
and was wounded when the attack 
‘ame upon the Tuileries. He was 
imprisoned, but the family came 
through the troubles of the Revolution 
better than some. When the diary 
opens in 1801, they have a house at 
Macon, a country place at Milly and 
another at Saint-Point. The extracts 
hich we have here cover nearly 
thirty years of Madame de Lamar- 
ine’'s life. They give us a clear 
Picture of a hard-working, harmonious 
amily and of the country people 
tong whom they lived. They are 


full of a simple piety, of a mother’s 
hopes and fears for her children. The 
writer has, she says, no gift of words. 
“TI give thanks to Him for having 
given the gift of them to my son.”’ 
Not that she is always pleased with 
the way her son uses his gift. ‘‘ Alfred 
is writing a poem entitled Childe 
Harold in which he extols the heroic 
death of Lord Byron. ... There are 
passages in it which disturb me, and 
I fear that he has a dangerous 
enthusiasm for modern ideas.”’ 


FUNERAL ACROSS HILLS 
The editor ends the book with 
Lamartine’s famous description of 
how his mother’s body was carried 
from Macon to Saint-Point for burial. 
She died at Macon and was buried 
there, but Lamartine knew she had 
wished for burial at Saint-Point. 
The grave at Macon was deep in snow 
when he arrived from Paris. The coffin 
was dug up and opened at night and 
by the light of wax tapers he looked 
on his mother’s face. At midnight 
villagers arrived from Milly—farmers 
and farm-workers with their wives and 
children. So they set out through the 
snowy darkness. Nothing was heard 
save ‘‘the sepulchral creaking of the 
coffin when it received a slight jolt as 
it was changed from the shoulders of 
one set of bearers to another.’’ After 
two-and-a-half hours of this, they left 
the highway and climbed up to Milly 
“by a pathway paved with ice.” 
There the coffin was left in the hall till 
dawn, the villagers sprinkling it from 
branches dipped in holy water; then 
there was the journey of seven hours 
over the hills to Saint-Point through 
“oceans of snow-drifts which were 
ready to engulf us at any moment.” 
They did not reach the village till 
dusk was falling; and lLamartine 
awoke the next morning to hear the 
bell ‘already summoning the dwellers 
in the cottages to the second burial.’’ 
After that, it was too late for him to 
return to Milly, but he set off early the 
next morning over the ‘“‘snowclad 
paths of the mountain where we our- 
selves had been so nearly entombed ”’ 
These “eighteen little notebooks, 
bound in cardboard of varying 
colours,’’ must have been precious to 
Lamartine, but poverty came on him 
in later years and he had to sell them. 


a 


vw 

HISTORY OF THE QUORN 

rR. COLEN PD. B: ELUIS,. the 

author of Leicestershire and the 
Quorn Hunt (Edgar Backus, 30s.), is 
well qualified to write a history of the 
Quorn, for he is a local historian and an 
active follower of the Quorn Hounds. 
His book has many qualities which 
will endear it to those who hunt else- 
where a‘ well as to those who follow 
hounds in that celebrated country. 
Of these qualities none will be more 
welcomed than his frequent references 
to agricultural conditions. 

Mr. Ellis has been fortunate in that 
Lord Belper and Sir Harold Nutting 
gave him free access to the Quorn 
Committee Minutes from 1884. This 
is the first time that this storehouse of 
information has been made so avail- 
able. The book falls naturally into 
five parts. The first part deals with 
the 18th century, the next three with 
the 19th century, and the final section 
deals with modern days from 1898. 
There are two valuable indices, one 
giving details of covers and landmarks 
in the country, and the other dealing 
with the succession of Masters and 
Huntsmen. The illustrations are first- 
class. Mr. Ellis has been extremely 
successful in holding the balance 
between hounds and hunting and social 
and agricultural conditions, and no 
foxhunter should miss his book. 

RC. 
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what you 


SAV 5.0 


... by travelling during May or June, 
when a reduction of up to £60 is offered in the first-class fares 
to South Africa and back. The 14-day sea voyage each way by 
a beautifully appointed Union-Castle Liner will provide a perfect 
prelude and ending to the holiday of a lifetime. Ask for 
illustrated literature regarding this special opportunity and for 
details of Shore Excursions in South Africa. 


Apply :— Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Agency : 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
or Travel Agents. 


First-class travel to 


SYST ATRIA 
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GOUNTRY 
OCCASION 


HERE is a gaiety that is exhilarating about 
most of the accessories designed for purely 
country occasions. The background of suit 
and coat is often neutral, so that the lively colour 
combinations of all the fashionable details are 
thrown into bold relief. Kingfisher blue berets 
appear for the bracken brown tweeds or canary 
yellow, geranium pink or turquoise twinsets. 
Scarlet or emerald sweaters have matching crochet 
caps in thick rug wool and wrist-length gloves and 
are used for accenting camel coats or stone-coloured 
tweeds. 

When the tweeds themselves are colourful the 
pattern is often woven into large blurred shadow 
checks or stripes forming translucent rainbow 
effects. The John Burnett skirts, for instance, use 
as many as a dozen mixed colours, all of them soft, 
for largish patterns. Often a sky blue or a cyclamen 
pink will predominate and be picked up again in 
the patterned sweater or waistcoat. There are many 
two-toned tweeds also in this collection woven into 
compact lozenge, check or herring-bone patterns 
in either two greys or two browns. Either of these 
colour groupings gives plenty of scope for acces- 
sories. The tweeds of many colours can be worn 
with as many different colours as the neutral, so 
variegated are they, or they look chic with a black 
sweater, a dark pine green or nigger brown. 

Numbers of stone-coloured coats in tweed or 
in a pile woollen and dubbed “casual” have been 


2 Ree gay oe a 


Plaid tweed suit in stone and brown. The 
width is adjusted becomingly by gores, 
unpressed pleats and a flat panel back and 
front. A stiffened gored petticoat in coarse 
black net and taffeta is worn beneath. 
Ready-to-Wear from Jacqmar 


shown in the recent collections for 
next spring; so have tweeds woven 
in two greys into “popcorn” pat- 
terns or small checks. Here agai 
either bright accessories or dark vary 
the costume pleasantly. A_ king- 
fisher blue felt beret will be matched 
by a sweater and worn with dark 
shoes and gloves, usually brown of 
black; or pine green makes a good 
second choice for a whole set. 
Attractive muted shades of 
green, both the yellower olive and 
the blue sage greens, are provilg 
Close-fitting felt with an arched double brim in 7 best sellers in the Wolsey range of 
kingfisher blue and trimmed with stone and aa : wool jersey frocks. Tiny green and 
grey quills. (Right) A folded beret also in bronze hats are being shown for 
i immediate use with these greens and 


kingfisher blue felt showing the one-sided P 
movement that is prevalent this season. ie. white for later on; white ;ique 
Lincoln Bennett ~ " crochet straw berets or cloche hats 


accompany short white glov. ;. Later 
on still, the wool dress or su.t will be 
replaced by costumes in o:e of the 


Photographs by Country Lire Studio j a novelty rayon tweeds that have 4 











( - vy) P 
In Grey only. Inc ppenaively Yow Grey/Grey. 


Priced about Priced under 
£6. 





5s. 
es: " FROM THE EXTENSIVE Sizes: 
36” 38” 40” 42”. S45 SFS5 42 2523 36” 40” 42” 
= a ae =— os 
225 Ser €S€5E5 
COLLECTION 


If in any difficulty, write for name of nearest Stockist to : 


MURDOCH, HILLSON LTD., 73, MITCHELL ST., GLASGOW, C.1. 
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At Jacqmar 
A SALE 


is nOW On 


Fine Fabrics 


12/6 to 42/0 a yard 


Ready-to-Wear Suits 
and Coats 


15 to 29 gns. 


Joegmaur 


16 GROSVENOR STREET W.! 





Britain’s finest crispbread comes from 
Britain’s finest 



















Sun-soaked wheat harvested from 
Britain’s fields gives MACVITA its 
delicious flavour and its health-giving 
nutriment. Eatitalone or with butter, 
cheese or preserves and enjoy its 
appetising crispness at every meal. 


By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers 





its to H.M. The King 

er M‘Vitie & Price Lid. 
be 

he 


Edinburgh - London - Manchester 













. .. and waste of fuel, and loss of warmth 
is General Winter’s order of the day. 

To cut down waste and make every ounce of fuel go 
further; to ensure the maximum of warmth from every 
ounce you burn—you MUST eliminate those draughts ! 
We can banish them for good with HERMESEAL. 


DRAUGHT-EXCLUSION BY HERMESEAL MEANS 
JUST THIS— 


ste PREVENTION of cold air leakage through ill-fitting doors and 
windows — the major cause of DRAUGHTS — by as much 
as 95%. 


te CONSERVATION of heat through the great reduction in the 
excess number of internal air changes. 


x SAVING of fuel, so vitally important these days, combined 
with a marked INCREASE in room temperatures, and 
general living comfort. 


We are at your service. May we send you full details ? 
HERMESEAL consists of a specially designed strip of 


phosphor-bronze alloy which is fitted by our own technicians 
into any type of door or window. It is permanent 
oe Ra 
ZA means warmer homes 
BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. 


and carries a ten year guarantee, and will more 
Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (3 lines) 
















than repay its cost in a few winter seasons. 
Our local representative will be pleased to call. 


HERMESEAL 
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rough bouclé surface and are woven in two 
shades, one dark and sombre, smoky grey or 
nigger brown, with cyclamen, sky blue or apple 
green undertones. An amazing amount of this 
type of fabric in these colour mixtures is being 
shown. 

The popular golfer cardigan that buttons 
from the throat to the waist appears in many 
versions. For golf it looks smart in thick wool 
in a solid colour, usually with a fancy twisted 
band of the cable-stitch family running some- 
where down the front, or in an altogether finer 
lamb’s-wool or Botany wool and quite plain. 


OR luncheons it becomes more formal with 
the addition of a neat turndown collar and 

a narrow band running down the front; both 
are decorated by a looped or scalloped edging. 
A webbed band keeps the trim waistline and 
this type of sweater looks well with the more 
exuberant type of tweed suit designed in num- 
bers for the spring and intended for either town 
or country. Pringle show the finest of lamb’s- 
wool cardigan blouses for the country with 
tailored collar and revers that can be worn open 
or closed up to the throat. The crépe shirt 
that has a coolie neckband or Peter Pan collar 
and fastens with a row of shoe buttons set 
closely together all down the front is prominent 
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as 





in the collections and makes an excellent finish 
for the tweed suit with a gored skirt and a brief 


waisted jacket. Digby Morton has designed 
some dashing plaid tweed suits for Jacqmar’s 
ready-to-wear department. They are shown 
with underskirts of coarse stiffened black net 
that have a black taffeta hem and waistband; 
they make the skirt stand well out. The tweeds 
are in mixtures of stone and donkey brown with 
a line of brighter cinnamon brown or lime green 
here and there—a good background for either 
bright or white accessories. 

In the Hardy Amies Boutique they are 
featuring a longish jacket on two types of suit, 
the jacket with seams running over the should- 
ers and a basque, padded and stiffened to stand 
well away; the jacket with tailored set-in 
sleeve and altogether flatter basque. This 
latter suit takes the classically straight skirt, 
the first a sunray pleated skirt, and both 
silhouettes look particularly well in one of the 
fine smooth saxony tweeds. Pale tones of 
hyacinth blue or shell pink with brown make 
attractive tweed suits for holidays in the sun- 
shine and these are the colours and material 
now being ordered by Americans. All the soft 
textured tweeds in the Hardy Amies Boutique 
have their straightish skirts lined throughout 
with silk, a finishing touch not usually obtained 
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in ready-to-wear suits anc one 
that is invaluable for prese ving 
the outline of a slim : <irt. 
Either slit pockets are p aced 
high up on the waistline, © the 


flapped variety of pocket, long 
and shallow, is placed low-r on 
the basque than is usual. - [any 
of the jackets button to the 
throat with a turndown -ollar 
so that they can be worn cither 


withor withouta blouse. Flecked 
mixtures in oatmeal and grey 
look smart with their emphati- 
cally nipped waists, and _ loose 
travel coats are designed to 
accompany them in tweeds in 


the same shades but bolder 
patterns. 

Handkerchief linen © shirts 
with narrow turndown collars 


and flapped pockets set in ona 
slanting line both sides high up 
on the chest, smartly tailored in 
mimosa yellow, hyacinth blue, 
white, black, navy and brown, 
possess the trim necklines that 
fit in smoothly under the high 
buttoning jackets. The same 
shapes are shown in shantung 
and also in wool jersey, but for 
the jersey the pockets are built 
on to the ribbed waistbands. 
The suit with the middy 
jacket has been revived for 
young people and the brief 
jacket looks very well with a 
swinging hemline. On many of 
the short-basqued cut-away 


MMAMAMA ANNAN 


(Left) For cold country occa- 
sions, Munrospun design a thick 
buttoned sweater in Shetland 
with a patterned front resem- 
bling Fair Isle, otherwise plain. 
One tone of the check woollen 
waistcoat in mixed bright shades 
is picked up in the sweater worn 
with it. Skirts can be in plain, 
check or plaid, either straight 
and pleated or eight-gored and 


in the same colours as sweaters 


DAMA MMAMAMMAMawm 


jackets a row of buttons often 
follows the curve of the hips 
either side of the centre high- 
buttoning fastening. The buttons 
emphasise the curve of the 
jacket and are neat enough to 
decorate successfully the sim- 
plest of grey flannel suits. 

Lumber jackets for the 
country often combine suéde 
and hand-knitting in thick double wool. Rib- 
bed sleeves set in with the fashionable deep 
diamond-cut armhole to a suéde jacket are an 
innovation and allow plenty of give for robust 
sports. The more orthodox ribbed wool sleeve 
and back with suéde front is shown for golf 
with divided skirts in flecked tweed or worsted. 
The classic suéde shades of old gold, Lincoln 
green and russet brown remain the favourites 
for these jackets, and the knitted portion 
matches the suéde. Fortnum and Mason show 
a lumber jacket in a thick pile woollen the 
colour of beaver, with ribbed collar, cuffs and 
waistband in brown wool It looks smart with 
a speckled tweed skirt in sparrow brown and 
stone, or, teamed with gay plaid slacks that 
are tapered to the ankles, Edwardian fashion, 
it becomes quite sophisticated. 

Vivid sunny yellows, turquoise, emerald 
and geranium pink are favoured accessory 
colours for the caps and close little hats de 
signed for the grey-brown tweeds and worsteds. 
The pastel tweeds and the pile woollens look 
better with small dark hats or caps, matching 
shoes and pale shirts toning with either suit oF 
coat. Colours seem to be altogether less harsh 
than the tangerines and peacock blues ‘aunched 
last summer and the return of pastels ‘s sure 
be popular. P. Joyce REy NOLDS. 
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VAPEX 
Ye Ma ooll 

B-R-E-A-T-H-E THE VAPOUR 
FOR PROMPT RELIEF 


Use the Vapex Inhaler—which contains 


Vapex in a most convenient form, ideal 





for daytime. At night put a drop of 
Vapex on the end of your pillow. For 
chest colds rub in Vapex Volatol. 


Wapex trib alere se aes oo. ssisncenesencc 1/6 
VOR TINIE is cstsiccicscscciscess, 3]. 
Wid PeseV-ONAEON sesc'sccccs caecavesataceva 1/9 


of all Chemists 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


BREATHE FREELY 












—_ The 
Continent 
- Comes Home 


Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
Europe, in a semi-tropical situation 

? a few hours from your door. 150 
superb bedrooms... ¢ acres of grounds 
fronting the sea . . . own tennis and squash, 
golf nearby...all the comforts and smiling service 
of a i Hotel. Write for brochure F, 


The ¢ TORQUAY 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 














Alan M°A 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 4778 






LIMITED 








Brown Ankle-height Chukka Boots, 
cut from reversed Buck Calf, 
mith crepe rubber soles. 
Available for immediate use 


m good average sizes and 
widths, ; 


Price £7.15. 0 per pair. 


Every attention given to orders 
by post from home or overseas. 


‘eee 





The MAfee 
STYLE 25 


AMC9IA 











- ) 
business, pleasure 
PARIS, with her gay scene, her wonderful 
shops and restaurants, Montparnasse, the Bois 


e 


in Spring, is within a few hours of you. The 
“Golden Arrow’’, the modern-day ‘magic carpet’, 

the train of the elegant, of the diplomat, transports you 
quickly and luxuriously to the very heart of the capital. The 
“Night Ferry’’ sleeping car train, which goes straight 
there without changing, saves precious daylight hours! 


London—Paris by 


“GOLDEN ARROW” 
All-Pullman 
10 a.m. daily 
London, (Victoria) 
arrives Paris 5.52 p.m. 


“NIGHT FERRY” 
Sleeping Cars 
9 p.m. nightly 
London, (Victoria) 
arrives Paris 9 a.m. 





For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental Enquiry Office, 
VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W.1, or principal Travel Ag 
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AUCTIONS 


HILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales at 

Blenstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
executors, trustees and private owners a means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and specially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery 
and period furniture. Sales are held on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, and goods are on view previous 
Friday and Saturday mornings. Cash offers can be 
obtained if desired. For terms, entry forms and 
general advice, please apply: Phillips, Son and 
Neale (Established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, Blen- 
heim Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 2424. 


EARLES HOUSE, Fletching, Sussex. Sale of 
the Dismantled Mansion, including: Fine old 
carved dark oak mantelpiece, dated 1572, and 
mantel frieze dated 1792. Old carved oak over- 
mantel; wrought-iron log grate; fine old carved 
oblong panel; pair carved oak massive doors; 
carved oak high mirrored overmantel; massive 
carved oak Normandy sideboard; carved gilt wood 
overmantel mirror; 3 old circular and 8 oblong 
stained-glass windows; excellent oak panelling; 
150 old Blue Minton tiles; oak floor boards; pitch 
pine doors, rafters, floor joists, floor and roofing 
boards; 3,000 slates, etc. Which T. BANNISTER 
AND CO. will sell by auction upon the premises, as 
above,on Thursday, January 17, 1952. Sale at 1la.m, 
Catalogues of T. Bannister & Co., F.R.LC.S., 
Market Place, Haywards Heath (Tel. 607). 
HROUGHOUT ESSEX and the EPPING 
FOREST DISTRICTS. Experienced for 50 
years in the sale of all types of Property. Regular 
monthly sales of Furniture.—COMPTON GUY 
(Est. 1899), Auctioneers, Estate Agents and Sur- 
veyors, Leytonstone, Wanstead and Woodford 
Green. 














PERSONAL 


CE “Silver Peak,” Britain’s best Number Plate; 
for your new or old car. For nearest assem- 
blers or direct supply write or phone Cornercroft, 
Ltd., Ace Works, Coventry (Phone: Coventry 
64123), or 32, Clarges Street, London, W.1 (Phone 
GROsvenor 1646). 
RMSTRONG-SIDDELEY OWNERS.—Complete 
overhauls and repairs by highly skilled 
mechanics. Prompt, efficient Armstrong-Siddeley 
Service.—ARCOT MOTORS, LTD., 169, Fulham 
Road, S.W.3. Tel. KEN 7301. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn at 
home, designing machine-printed Textiles. A 
pupil made £90 after three correspondence lessons. 
As long-established designers to the textile trade, 
we can offer the finest postal tuition and market 
for your work.—Write for free coloured booklet to 
“C.L.”, TEXTILE STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, 
Harrow. 
AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 64/-, post free. 
tailored from heavy quality breeches cloth in 
brown or fawn. Self-supporting shirt-grip waist. 
Also stocked in ladies’. Send cheque, cash, or 
C.O.D., stating waist and inside leg measurements. 
to Dept. “‘T,’’ L. PHILLIPS, 54-55, West Street, 
Brighton (Tel. 24970). Est. over 50 years. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


HARMOUTH HOUSE, CHARMOUTH, DORSET. 

A small hotel for people of discernment. 
Reduced terms long bookings mid-Jan. to May. 
Summer bookings from Thursdays. 


Fu SALE. First grade quality silky skins. 
Mink coat, modern style, 1,000 gns.; 2 natural 
and wild mink coats (highly recommended), £550, 
£595; dark mink coat, £650; 16 natural mink coats 
and coatees, £195 to £450; 9 dyed ermine coats 
(exclusive qualities), £225 to £450; 6 Persian lamb 
coats, £75 to £250; 11 dyed squirrel coats, £50 to 
£195; 3 leopard coats, £75 to £175; 34 ocelot coat, 
£150; nutria coat, £150; 28 musquash coats, £45 
to £150. Furs sent on approval. Furs exchanged. 
Good quality furs sold on commission.—MARL- 
BOROUGH & MARLBOROUGH, LTD., 7, Baker 
Street, W.1. WEL. 1752. 


ROM PARIS. An up-to-the-minute collection 

of model Evening Gowns, Winter Coats and 
Suits by eminent houses, viz. Grez, Balmain, 
etc., new and slightly worn, from 6 gns. Hunting 
and Riding Kit, etc. Also Delman and Rayne 
Shoes.—G. DOWNING, Ist Fl., 17 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Piccadilly Circus (next Cafe Monico), W.1. 


| YOU FISH you will enjoy ANGLING, a 
“Country Life’ publication which is widely 
read by anglers of every type. This complete 
fisherman's journal caters alike for game, coarse 
and sea anglers, and contains authoritative and 
lavishly illustrated articles covering fishing and 
kindred interests at home and abroad. Ask your 
newsagent to reserve ANGLING for you every 
month, price 1/6. 

ADY will receive another as guest in charming 

Sussex cottage. All amenities. Good cook. 
6gns. Not permanent.—Box 5194, 

ONDON. 86, Sloane Street, S.W.1. Charmingly 

furnished bedrooms with private bathroom, 
telephone and breakfast for short or longer 
visits.—Tel.: SLOane 9909, 


ARY CAMPBELL buys and sells model 
clothes, costume jewellery and furs.—66b, 
Kensington Church Street, W.8. 


EVIEW AND REALISATION.—In the course of 

their visits our Valuers are frequently able to 
advise Clients that certain objects, in fashionable 
demand, are realising prices far beyond their 
owners’ expectations. We make no charge for a 
review of the contents of houses and flats in Town 
for this purpose, and a nominal charge only for 
journeys to the country.—PHILLIPS, SON AND 
NEALE (Est. 1796), 7, Blenheim Street, New Bond 
Street, Tel.: MAY. 2424. (See top of column.) 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR removed permanently 

without scars from the face and parts of the 
body by latest scientific method of epilation.— 
ELECTRO COSMETICS, LTD., 25, Welbeck Street, 
W.1. WELbeck 1754. 
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classified announcements 








The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 3 lines: 
Box fee 1/6. A line averages six words. 











@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 


“‘Westminster Bank Ltd.’’ 


Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. 


Address announcements, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Country Life, Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Terrple Bar 4363) 





PERSONAL—contd. 


ELLING YOUR FUR COAT? Then bring or 

send it for a fair offer. Inquiries invited.— 
D. CURWEN, Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe Street 
(opposite Lost Property Office), Baker Street, 
N.W.1, (Est. over 30 years.) 

ALUATION for probate, insurance and division 

for antiques, jewellery and silver, works of 
art.—EDWARD LAIT & CO., LTD., 23, Cranbourn 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
YY ANTeED. Old Large Books with Coloured 

Plates of Flowers, especially Thornton’s 

“Temple of Flora,’’ Orchid Album, Sanders’ 
“Reichenbachia,”’ and other fine books on natural 
history, etc.—RAPHAEL KING LTD., 28, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 0314. 


RESTAURANTS 














RUSA'S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT, 50, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, W.C.2. TEM. Bar 1913. Pizza Napo- 
letana and real Continental cuisine, atmosphere 
and service. Open noon to 11.30 p.m. Theatre din- 
ners from 5 p.m. Closed on Sunday. Fully Licensed. 


LONDON HOTELS 


REEN PARK HOTEL, Half Moon Street, Picca- 

dilly, W.1, offers friendly hospitality, excellent 
food, courteous 24-hour service. All 150 comfort- 
able cen. heated bedrooms have phone, radio and 
T.V. From 10% gns. weekly, including dinner, or 
25/- daily, room and breakfast. No surcharges. 
Meet your friends in the Regency cocktail bar. 
Brochure “‘V’’ gladly sent. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 





HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


HE LORD CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Blanchland, 

Northumberland. Situated in the most attrac- 
tive village in the North. The building, which is 
constructed in part of the 12th-century Premon- 
stratensian Monastery, retains the atmosphere of 
the Prior’s Guesthouse. Hard tennis court; trout 
fishing. Own farm produce. Tel.: Blanchland 3, 


HE PERCY ARMS HOTEL, Otterburn, North- 
umberland. On the main road to Scctland via 
the Roman Road and Carter Bar, 300 miles north 
of London, 75 miles south of Edinburgh. 21 bed- 
rooms. Grouse shooting over pointers and driving. 
Trout fishing in the 75-acre Sweethorpe Lake. 
Hard tennis court. Own farm produce.—Tel.: 
Otterburn 94 and 28. 
OURING Britain this year? Don t miss lovely 
Herefordshire, with that Ashley Courtenay 
recommended hotel, THE TALBOT, at LEOMIN- 
STER, as your focal point. Suggested local itiner- 
ary with pleasure. Tel.: Leominster 12. 
EYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 
HOTEL. Only 30 mins. from London. Own 
golf, tennis, squash, billiards, dancing—all free 
to residents. C.H. and log fires. 150 rooms (many 
with private bath); self-contained suites. Moder- 
ate inclusive terms. Weybridge 1190. 
INTER is warmer at Farringford Country 
House Hotel, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Set 
amid a lovely wooded estate bordering the sea. 
Individual service. Garage.—Details from the 
Mi . FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 























ENTON S HOTEL, 130, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

Bed and breakfast from 5% gns. Bathroom 
adjoining bedrooms. Electric fires, telephones, 
lounge. Permanences reduced terms. 


HE STAFFORD HOTEL, St. James’s Place, 

LONDON, S.W.1. A small first-class hotel 
in the heart of St. James's. Conveniently situated 
for shopping and theatres. Cocktail bar and 
Restaurant for lunches, dinners (including Sun- 
days), and theatre dinners and suppers. Tel.: 
REGent 0111. (Under same direction: The Royal 
Norfolk Hotel, Bognor Regis). Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
OTEL RESERVATIONS? Use Hotac, the time 
and money-saving hotel accommodation 
service, 93, Baker St., London, W.1. WELbeck 2555. 


England 














L.0.W. Tel. 312. 
Wanted 
OMFORTABLE Suite or Flat wanted in coun- 














try hotel. Hants, Wilts, Dorset preferred. 
where | some shooting available.—Box 5095. 
Scotland 

LICHITY INN, Aberarder, Inverness-shire, 


provides all that is needed for a restful and 
enjoyable holiday that will be happily remem- 
bered. Own produce, first-class food, electric light 
and h, and c. in all rooms. Good brown trout 
fishing on Loch Ruthven. Brochure on request. 
Tel.: Farr 215. 
Wales 

ORTH TOCYN HOTEL, nr. Abersoch, on own 

headland, has finest sea and mountain views 
in Wales. Tennis, sailing, golf. All usual modern 
comforts, plus intelligent cooking and willing 
service. Telephone Abersoch 66. 








CAR HIRE SERVICE 


ELIABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourggy 

through Ireland. Ford Prefect, F: °d Consy 

or Ford V8 supplied. Branches: Dublin ind Cork, 

—Apply: SECRETARY, 31, Kildare Stre +, Dublin, 
Tel. 66242, 








= 
MOTOR CARS AND VEHIC _Es 
For Sale and Wanted ie: 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET { = indivig 

uality in new and used cars. Sc 2 London 
distributors for Alvis, Aston Marti Healey 
Lagonda. Latest models. Ferrari conc: sionaires, 
Don’t be swerved from your purpose. “uy or sel] 
your car at 103, New Bond Street, Leadon, wy 
MAY fair 8351-6. : 


ACK OLDING OF MAYFAIR offer 49 Rolls. 
Royce Silver Wraith 4-door Saloo: by Papy 
Ward, black with tan leather, £5,2°).—Audley 
House, North Audley Street, W.1. Maé Yfair 5242, 


JACK OLDING of Mayfair invite you to inspect 
their stock of used Rolls-Royce ad Bentley 
cars at Audley House, North Audley Street, wy, 
MAYfair 5242. Full particulars on request, 
OWLAND SMITH’S. THE Car Buyers, aj 
makes wanted for cash. Open 9-7 weekdays 
and Saturdays.—Hampstead High Street, London 
(Hampstead Tube), N.W.3. Tel.: HAM. 6041, 


GUNS FOR SALE 


——. 

TOR sale, hammerless 12-bore Sporting Gun ip 
case, new barrels, £50.—HARRY W. WEEDON, 

45, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, 





























FOR SALE 





LAN MCAFEE LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 
have available for immediate use men’s brown 
grain Veltschoen boots, strong and suitable for 
rough outdoor wear. Price £8/15/- plus 1/6 postage, 


AIT FOR SALE. Buy your Winter and Sum. 

mer requirements from the Rainbow Maggot 
Factory, and be assured of good supply all the 
year round. 35 years’ experienced breeding. Liver 
Fed maggots 15/- per gallon. Feeders 15/- per 
gallon. Any quantity supplied from 5)--f, 
HAINSWORTH, 9, Low Ash Grove, Wrose, Shipley, 


CREOSOTE, 40 gallons, 83/4, delivered in free 
drum; Refined Tar (needs heating), 88/4; Barn 
93/4.—FRANK 











Tar (can be painted on cold), 
COOPERS, Canterbury. 


FPURNITURE Bargains. £200,000 stock of new 
and used furniture for home, Office, cafe, bar 
or hotel. Write for lists.—JELKS of Holloway, N.7, 


L_Ux0RIOus S. W. brown Canadian squirrel fur 
coat. Perfect. Reasonable.—Wendy Hous, 
Coton, Cambridge. Tel. Cambridge 55437. 











REFABRICATED Boulton & Paul Timber 

Bungalow, size 42 ft. by 24 ft., with six rooms, 
first erected Norfolk coast, 1939, recently dis 
mantled due to coast erosion. Completely recondi- 
tioned in our works, complete with new cedar 
shingles for roof. £1,250 ex-works, or £1,050 with- 
out shingles and roof battens. Plan and further 
particulars on request.—D. MCMASTER & (0, 
LTD., Mount Bures Works, Suffolk. Tel.: Bures 
351/2. 





ATH. PRATTS HOTEL. SOUTH PARADE. 

Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
18th-century environment. Centrally situated. 
3 minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. Per- 
fect comfort. South aspect. Continental chef. 
Excellent service. Lift. Radiators in all rooms. 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. 60 rooms. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 


BDE-4- WHILE BOOK. Unique treasury of 
Britain’s good hotels. Post free with Supple- 
ment,3/6.—C. L. HILTON, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 


OURNEMOUTH. MELFORD HALL HOT2L, 

St. Peters Road. Tel. 1516-7. A well appointed 
3-Star A.A. Hotel, set in its own delightful 
grounds. Central for the sea and all attractions. 
Spacious sun lounges, central heating. 50 com- 
fortable, airy bedrooms, interior sprung mat- 
tresses, gas or electric fires. Lift. Our reputation 
is well established for the excellent varied cuisine. 
Garage free. Inclusive terms Oct.-May 7 gns. 
Tlustrated brochure on request to resident 
proprietors. 


OMFORTABLE HOME for Elderly Gentle- 

people; country house, lovely views, log fires 
and central heating in public rooms. Own furni- 
ture if desired. 8-20 gns. Good food.—DENE 
PARK, Tonbridge, Kent. (Registered Nursing 
Home). 

OME AND BE SPOILT! At the VICTORIA 

HOTEL, Sidmouth, in sunny South Devon. 
Rooms overlooking the sea, with private bath and 
self-controlled radio. Orchestra, dancing, cock- 
tail lounge. All outdoor recreations; food you 
will enjoy. Open all the year. Attractive winter 
terms on application.—Tel. 951. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 


EFFINGHAM GOLF CLUB. Spend an enjoyable 
weekend at this club. Charge, from dinner 
time on Friday until after dinner on Sunday, £4 
(covering all meals, green fees and staff gratui- 
ties), Tennis, squash and billiards also available. 
—Telephone Secretary, Bookham 203 for further 
particulars. 

SHER. London 15 miles. Beautiful grounds, 20 

acres of golf course, lawns and farm. Cows and 
poultry. Bedrooms have gas fires, hot and cold 
water, and luxury beds. 7 gns. single, 5} gns. each 
double. Special terms families.—Box 4619. 


FOvey. S. CORNWALL. The Fowey Hotel offers 
really good fare and cooking, comfortable 
rooms and lounges, and quiet, willing service, 
amidst perfect surroundings of sea, harbour and 
countryside. Lift. Write for terms. 

XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large Coun- 

try House, 8 miles from Oxford; bus route. 
Beautiful gardens and farmery.—BELL, The 
Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 



































(NWANTED gifts. Beautifully marked Leopard 
Coat, wide sleeves, beaver collar, £149. 
Vickery’s magnificent straight Silver Fox Stole, 
£39.—Box 5185. 


OLPERRO, Cornwall. Noughts and Crosses 
Hotel, 1595 A.D. Under entirely new manage- 
ment. For a peaceful, tranquil holiday, in atmos- 
phere of antiquity and charm. Tel. 39. Brochure. 


YN-Y-GROES HOTEL. NR. DOLGELLEY. 

Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished. 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommoda- 
tion both summer and winter for those appre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good salmon and trout 
fishing. Fully licensed. R.A.C. Guests met at 
Dolgelley Station by arrangement. Please write 
for terms or ’phone Ganllwyd 205. 





Eire 
OYAL HOTEL, Glendalough, Co. Wicklow. 
Good food, good fires, good beds, good value. 
Friendly service. Moderate terms for longer stay. 
Leave housekeeping troubles behind and come. 
Booking for winter season. 
France 
MENTONE. Hotel du Parc. First-class, facing 


Casino and public gardens, Excellent cui- 
Sunny, private garden. 











sine. Moderate terms. 
Channel Islands 
ERSEY, C.I. HOTEL L’HORIZON (ist Regis- 
ter), St. Brelade’s Bay. Modern luxury hotel 
at the water’s edge. Glorious sands, scenery and 
Mediterranean blue sea. Continental cuisine; 
cocktail bar; orchestra. Reopens April 3. St. 
Aubin 887. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 








__ WANTED 


PoLeetaic LIGHT Generating Plant required, 
complete with accumulators; any condition; 
and slow-speed Diesel or paraffin engines wanted 
urgently.—R. S. & E. (SURBITON) LTD., Surti- 
ton, Surrey. Tel.: ELMbridge 6521. 


UTTING wanted. Complete sites bought 
Before accepting de-requisitioning, approach 
us in confidence.—Box 5186. 


MAN & SHACKLETON pay good prices for 
Linen. Tablecloths, Bedspreads, Curtains, 
etc.; Silver and Plated Articles, Jewellery of every 
description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Child 
ren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Fun 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment set. 
—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 

AK Panelling required for study. Approt 

40 sq. yds. State type and condition- 
Apply: ROBINSON, Twixtbears, Tewkesbury. 


Pete JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish 
buy good quality second-hand reproductions, 
modern and antique furniture, pianos by well 
known makers. Also China and Glass in goo 
condition. Please write or telephone to the d 
partment concerned. SLOane 3434. For Furniture 
apply to Furniture Buying Office Clearings 
Draycott Avenue, Chelsea. KENsington 8181. 

















TRAVEL 


JDENMARE. Spend a holiday at Meulenborg 
private hotel, Elsinore. Situated near Copen- 
hagen and Sweden. Large garden and orchard. 
Sea bathing, tennis. Terms from 16/- to 22/- a day, 
full board.—Write to: J. F. CAROE, Meulenborg, 
Elsinore, Denmark, for prospectus. 

RAYSON’S OF PARK LANE for all travel, 

cruises, voyages, air, sea and rail tickets. New 
complete voyage booklet now ready.—GRAYSON 
TRAVEL, LTD., 107, Park Lane, W.1. Tel.: MAY- 
fair 5936. 








GUBPLUS 5-15 kW Electric Light Plant wanted; 
horizontal-type engine preferred.—Box 6% 
WANTED. large or small collections of 0 

Paintings.—A. L. COULTER, 33, Ainstey 
Avenue, York. 

ANTED, second-hand or new Lister, Rustol, 

National or Crossley Diesel Engines ai 
Generating Sets. We dismantle if desired- 
HENDERSON & KEAY LTD., 189, Pitt Streth 
Glasgow, C.2. Tel.: Central 0261. 


LIVESTOCK 

















IVIERA SUNSHINE. 

This one holiday gives you 8 nights in Nice, 
and a delightful tour by specially heated luxury 
motor coach through France, following the 
famous ‘“‘Route des Alpes. Departures weekly 
from January 12. Escorted throughout. 18 days 
holiday £55.—Details from Dept. U/C/SS, THOS. 
COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
and branches. 

HE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 

(1952 Illustrated Brochure) 

1. Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes; 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers; 3. Dolomites and 
Venice; 4. Lovely Austria; 5. Little Places of Italy; 
6. Italy, The High Spots; 7. Mont Blanc and Mat- 
terhorn; 8. Southern Spain; 9. Riviera and Corsica; 
10. N. Africa and Sahara; 12. Anideal Spring Tour. 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 

67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8, 

(Tel.: MAIda Vale 4321), or Agents. 





(CUHINESE GEESE. A few young birds for silé 
6 for 20 ens. or £4 each, carriage paid within 9 
miles.—LONG, Stockgrove Park, Leight 

Buzzard, Beds. 
HEeNTERS, Hacks, Ponies. Good quality a 
mals for sale.-—SCHOOL OF EQUITATIO’. 
Darley Dale, nr. Matlock, Derbys. Darley Dale® 
————«<s! 








FURS 


CASH for your Fur Coat. Highest prices malt 
£1 to £500. Call or send (Reg. Post) with pe? 
required.—L. & D. GOODKIND (Dept. D). 64, 
Titchfield Street, W.1. 2 mins. Oxford Circus. * 
LANgham 1110. Cheque or coat returned withla 
hours. (References, if required.) 








UR COATS, second hand, wanted. Best 1 
paid.—_HENRY BLOOMSTEIN, LTD.. %, 
Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W.1. MAY. 586. 
———— 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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CONN: iSSEURS AND COLLECTORS 


NTIQU Pistols and Guns required. Collection 
A or inc. idual pieces considered. Full details 
please.—F'. SLLWOOD, 7, Mulberry Rd., Coventry. 

‘ NTIQU °S. We hold one of the largest stocks of 
anti s out of London, original, restored and 
reproduc'.on; also china and glass; reasonable 
prices. T,-de invited. Deferred terms.—WESTON 
GALLER! /S, Crossways, Hook, Hants. Tel.: 
Hook 115 > at 


adhesin — 2 = -- 
OOKS BOUGHT. Foyles pay highest prices 


for bo ‘ks—from a single volume to a complete 
library.—\V. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. GERrard 5660. 





OOKS WANTED, MYERS & CO. (BOOK- 

SELLERS), LTD., are eager to purchase for 
cash. Lib: aries or small collections. All inquiries 
given imi.iediate attention.—80, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 2931. 


HARLES PACKER & CO. LTD., 76, Regent 
C Street, W.1, give two years Free Service and 
a Free Insurance with every watch they sell. It 
will pay you to take advantage of these unique 
services and choose your Rolex watch from their 
very large and comprehensive selection. 

OINS and MEDALS bought and sold. Highest 

prices paid, especially for collections of gold. 
Specimen Bulletin free.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, 
Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 


OR sale. A fine Chippendale mahogany four- 

poster Bed, complete with mattress and hang- 
ings, 4 ft. 2in. wide. A genuine Refectory Table, 
fine colour and condition, 10 ft. by 29 ins., carved 
side and end rails. Set of 4 lead Figures, 20 ins. 
tall, “Seasons ’’ and another with bath, 25 ins. 
tall. Photos and prices on request.—PAUL 
SMITH, 12, Welsh Row, Nantwich (5042). 

OW purchasing antique French Furniture, 
+N Clocks, Candelabra, and all Porcelains, at 
top prices. -MARCUSSEN, 98, Crawford Street, 
London, W.1. PADdington 3051. 

ESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred at 

own residence. Testimonials.—GORDON G. 
LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Morden, Surrey. 
Tel.: Mitcham 3606. 

TAMPS. Every collector needs our 90-page 

Price Lists of Sets and Packets. Send 6d. for 
a post-free copy.—WHITFIELD KING & CO., 
Ipswich. 

AFRICAN, INCA and MEXICAN. Wanted to 

* purchase, primitive sculpture and works of 
art in gold, ivory, bronze, etc., viz.: figures, busts 
and masks. 

Also ENGLISH and EUROPEAN WORKS OF ART 
inany form. 

DAVID BLACK & SONS, 1, Burlington Gardens, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 3851. 





SITUATIONS 


Vacant a 
ROPAGATING GARDENER required at Aud- 
leys Wood, Basingstoke. Wages £515'- per 

week of 48 hours, with use of cottage. Experience 

essential.—Write, stating particulars of age. 
experience and names of two persons to whom 
reference may be made, to THE COUNTY WEL- 

FARE OFFICER, The Castle, Winchester. 


ANTED, Private Secretary, shorthand 
typing, book keeping. Accommodation 
ivailable. Mid-Lincolnshire.—Box 5182. 


Wanted 
DUCATED girl (22) seeks interesting situation 
at home or abroad; adaptable, willing; can 
drive car, look after horses, dogs, alsocook. Good 
references. Suggestions welcomed.—Box 5184, 


SEC.-CHAUFFEUSE, | 27 (Pub. Schl.), ex- 
* W.R.N.S., domes. diploma, 4 yrs. exp., trav- 
lled, desires position.—Box 5181. 





HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import a 

foreign domestic? State your requirements 
and we will nominate a suitable worker by return. 
~COMPTON JAMES, Axminster, Devon. 

ERY well educated lady of good appearance, 

recently bereaved of parents, seeks interest- 
ag post. Remuneration of secondary importance. 
~Box 5190. 


OUNG lady, 27, experienced groom and gar- 
; dener, seeks post.—DOROTHY CALDWELL, 
4, Gloucester Place Mews, London, W.1. 





GARDENING 


A BETTER WAY TO GROW STILL MORE 
** FOOD—in STRAWSON Garden Frames (List 
CL. 51) and STRAWSON Glasshouses.—G. F. 
STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surrey. 

ANEMONES. Plant Dec. to June. New Dutch 
““ corms. Special bright mixed colours. Single 
fe Caen size 2/3 cm. 2/6 100, 20/- 1,000, 87/6 5,000: 
arge size, 7/-- 100, 62/6 1,000. Double St. Brigid 
-¢m., 3/- 100, 25/- 1,000, 112/6 5,000. Large size 
- 100, 72/6 1,000. With culture instructions 
‘OST FREE. C.W.O.—B. P. HICKS (C.L.), May- 
pole, Scilly, Cornwall. 


A700 MOTOR MOWERS for immediate delivery 
i —New and reconditioned. Specialists in 
*pairs.—KIRKWOOD BROS., 1053, London Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. THO. 4994, 


BLWE-GERANIUM. Masses of large bright blue 
flowers, Very hardy, and will thrive in the 
en Without protection all the year round. 
“*tennial, 24/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., 
Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 








(jA8DENS designed and constructed, altered or 
E Tenovated by expert staff in any locality. 
‘tubs and plants from own extensive nur 
*tlé.JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD.., 
“niscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
‘i Berks, Tel.: Wargrave 224-295, 


(}ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
“"t8.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
“S), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
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GARDENING—contd. _ 


ARDEN DESIGN AND PLANNING. Gardens 

of all sizes should be restful, combining good 
taste with character of site, and planned to save 
upkeep. Constructions and alterations any- 
where, with clients own labour or contract.— 
DENNIS N. D. HODDY, 55, Cowleigh Bank, 
Malvern. 








ARDEN STONE. Old York paving for paths, 
terraces, etc., crazy paving; in 5 to 6-ton 
loads; or rectangular slabs by the square yard.— 
Please write.—FRITH, 61, Calvert Road, Barnet. 





MAY fine collections of Flowering Trees 
Shrubs, Herbaceous and Rock Plants will be 
found in our 1952 catalogues, now available. We 
specialise in border planning.—TOYNBEE’S 
NURSERIES, Barnham, Sussex. 

OTOR Mowe rs, scythes, cultivators, etc. Some 

models most makes now available ex-stock. 
Please order now without obligation and accept 
delivery when required. Part exchanges. H.P.— 
Please write, phone or call for list.—DALE 
JONES & CO., 17, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 
W.1. MAYfair 3210. 





EW Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals, Herba- 

ceous and Alpines. Catalogues free.—WINK- 
FIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot (9); Wink- 
field Row (393). Eight Chelsea Gold Medals since 
1947. Garden Contractors to the Festival of 
Britain. 


N half an acre and up you can afford to own 

the ‘‘Colwood’’ Motor Hoe, the ideal single- 
wheel tractor for all light cultivating tasks.—Full 
particulars from DASHWOOD ENGINEERING, 
LTD., Empire Works, London, S.E.20. 


EAT FUEL makes excellent fires 27/- 100. 
Garden Peat 2 sacks 30/- delvd.—CAPT. BAT- 
tersby, Herstmonceux, Sussex. 


UICKTHORNS. Special offer: 2-year extra 
quality fibrous-rooted nursery-grown plants, 
12-18 in. 18/-, 160/-; 3-year, 18-30 in. 24/-, 225/-; 


30 in. to 40 in. 35/-, 330/-- OVAL LEAF PRIVET, 
really well rooted and broken, 1 to 1} ft., 25/-, 230/-; 
1} to 2 ft., 32/6, 310/-; 2 to 25 ft., 40/-, 380/-. Prices 
are at per 100 and per 1,000 respectively. Carriage 
paid. C.W.0.—GARDEN BEAUTY PRODUCTS, 
Newhouse Nurseries, Wickford, Essex. (Wickford 
52). 


HE ADVICE of a well-known Garden Architect 
can now be given on all questions of garden 
alterations—and work can be carried out by con- 
tract as required.—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, 
LTD., Exchange Street, Wolverhampton. 
REE-STRAWBbERRY. Rare plant with heavy 
crops yearly of huge red fruits, ripening 
nearly to the size of plums. Excellent both for 
jam and dessert. Very hardy perennial, immune 
from frost. 3/6 each, 24/- doz.—J. MACGREGOR, 
F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 





ESTMORLAND-GROWN Trees, at 850 ft. 

Well rooted, and the hardiest obtainable. 
We still have some stock for this season. May 
we send you a price list?—WEASDALE NUR- 
SERIES, Newbiggin, Kirkby Stephen. 


25-75 PER CENT. economies in garden up- 
keep, spacious effects, enhanced dis- 
play, and better gardens are obtained with inex- 
pensive measures. Inquiries welcomed.—JOHN H. 
JOHNSTON, 5, Hampstead Sq., N.W.3. HAM. 3968. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
BIG COLLECTION of Antiques and good-class 
second-hand Furniture in Mahogany, Walnut 
and Oak at much below present-day prices. Come 
and browse around our showrooms.—C. H. 
CLEMENTS & SONS, 59, Crawford Street and 
118, Seymour Place, Baker Street, W.1. (Tel.: 
PAD. 6671.) Closed Saturdays. Est. 1910. 


SAFE INVESTMENT at 23 per cent. tax free 

to investor, sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society, 
established in year 1859. Total assets of £2,000,000. 
Easy withdrawals, no capital depreciation.— 
Further particulars from Secretary, A. J. GREEN, 
F.C.C.S., F.I.A.C., Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Tel. 3571-2. 





RE you interested in evidence of Survival 
after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found today. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 


STLEYS of JERMYN STREET (109), S.W.1. 
Pipe specialists. Pipe repairs (any make). 
Meerschaum pipes, old or new, purchased. 








T your best when your Evening Dress has been 
hired or bought from MOSS BROS., of Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


VOID furs got by torture, particularly ermine 
Write for Fur Crusade leaflets from MAJOR 
VAN DER BYL, 48, Tregunter Road, London, 
S.W.10. Funds are needed. 
CARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 
our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 


(“HASEFORM tells you how all the jumpers 
have run. By post to Whitsun, 1952, £4/10/-. 
—RACEFORM, 55, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





“Q(*‘LEANALL”’ SERVICE. Town or country 

residence, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included, Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine-surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews, N., S.W.1. SLOane 
1050. 


MISCELLANEOUS—contd. _ 


ORSET REPAIRS. Careful attention. Send 
your newly laundered garments to Mme 
MAUTNER, 34, Wychwood Ave., Edgware, London 


EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by one application of WYKAMOL. Trial size (1 
pint) 4/9, post free.—Full details from RICHARD- 
SON & STARLING, LTD., Hyde Street, Winches- 
ter. London stockists: HEAL & SON, LTD., 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


N-TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of Sports 
Grounds in Great Britain. Hard Courts, 
Wimbledon. Running Tracks, Olympic Games, 
White City, etc.—Booklet from EN-TOUT-CAS, 
Syston, Leicester. 
VERY book on farming available on loan or for 
sale by post. Send 1/- for Catalogue No. 4, 
including Supplements to date, or 3d. for 1951 
Supplement alone. Particulars free.—LANDS- 
MAN’S LIBRARY, Hartford, Huntingdon. 
ARM and garden steel. For lasting strength 
and safety buy fabricated steel work for Roof 
Trusses, Angle Fencing Stakes, Electric Fencing, 
Gates and Hay Racks in any required size.— 
ADAMS & BENSON, LTD., Albion, West Brom- 
wich, Staffs. West Bromwich 0561. 
parm RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Modern, 
practical record books and forms covering 
Farm Accounts, Wages, Cropping, Milk Yields, 
Pedigree (Dairy and Beef), Lactation Charts, etc. 
Latest list on application.—ROBERT DINWID- 
DIE & CO., LTD., Farm Record Consultants, 
Printers and Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 


AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, aerials, 
etc.; break-point 545 lb., 55/- per mile coil; mini- 
mum quantity, 1,000 ft. for 20/-, carriage paid, 
immediate delivery. Write for free sample.—Dept. 
6, clo STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, 


ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Armorial bear- 
ings verified and applied for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 
239, Earl’s Court Road, London, S.W.5. Tel.: 
FRObisher 3139. 


ENT’S CLOTHING WANTED, UP TO £15 

PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS. Riding Kits, 
Hosiery, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cameras, 
Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for parcels 
sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR FOR HIRE 
and FOR SALE. British firm, established over 
25 years.—_GORDON GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, 
Edgware Road, Marble Arch. Tel.: PAD. 3779 
and 9803. 


GENUINE Burberrys, Ladies £5/13/6; Mens 
£5/17/6, outsizes extra. Approval against 
cash.—EDWARD ANGEL, Dept. P, 1, Catherine 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate.— 

REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 163a, Brompton Road 
(corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrods. 
OME POTTED SHRIMPS, fresh caught daily. 
Cooked and covered with margarine. Cartons: 
1 lb. net weight, 11/-; 8 oz., 6/6; 6 oz., 5,- including 
postage. Cash with order.—MRS. I. WRIGHT, 
26, Marshside Road, Southport, Lancs. 

NVISIBLE MENDING‘ on all garments. 7-day 

service. Hosiery mending; 3-day service.—Post 
or call, BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., 
22, New Bond Street, W.1. 


SN’T IT WONDERFUL to buy those lovely dress 
fabrics you’ve wanted for years, without 
“strings’’! And, of course, KATY and HELENA 
ZUGHAFT must make them up. Do take advan- 
tage of our postal service if you can’t get to town. 
—1l2a, Lowndes Street, S.W.1. Tel.: SLO. 2013. 











INIATURES exquisitely painted from any 
photograph, 5 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, 
Marine Parade, Brighton. (Est. 1760). 
LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER re- 
quired. Best prices offered without obligation. 
Registered post, or personal call.—HARRODS. 
LTD., London, S.W.1. SLOane 1234. 


ARQUET and all types wood flooring resur- 
faced and polished. Also panelling. Petrol or 
electric machines available for urgent work. 
Wood, Composition or Cork Flooring laid by ex- 
pert staff. Town or country properties attended. 
—DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens Mews North, S.W.1. Tel.: SLOane 1050. 
UMPS. New Government surplus diaphragm 
lift and force, for liquid manure, cesspools, 
sludge, water, etc., 2-in. inlet and outlet, 950 g.p.h. 
Immediate delivery, £5/26. Hose also in stock.— 
STERLING PUMP CO., LTD., Spalding. Tel. 2404. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE POLICIES. Sales or 
advances arranged.—H. E. FOSTER AND 
CRANFIELD, 6, Poultry, E.C.2. Tel.: CITy 1451. 


OWLAND WARD’S SECOND-HAND BOOK 
CATALOGUES, free on application to 166, 
Piccadilly, W.1. A-6 Big Game, Natural History 
and Ornithology, B-6 General Field Sports. 


ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? As the 

leading Hatton Garden Jewellers we pay the 
following record prices: £5-£105 for Culture Pearl 
Necklaces; £5-£55 Gold Pocket Watches and 
Chains; £20-£500 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups and 
Trophies; £10-£10) Gold Cigarette Cases; £10-£100 
Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays; £5-£2,500 for one, 
two, three, or five-stone Diamond Rings, and up 
to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone Rings, 
Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. Valuation by 
Qualified Expert (Fellow Gemmological Associa- 
tion). If you cannot call personally send your 
parcel by registered post. It will be quite safe, and 
you will receive an immediate cash offer, with no 
obligation to sell.—_M. HAYES & SONS, LTD., 106, 
Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 8177. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—contd. 


HE “‘P.J.”’ Enclosure (Pat. No. 597-701). Ideal 
for use as a Fruit Cage, Chicken Run, etc. 
Easily erected and moved. Write for descriptive 
leaflet.—P. J. EDMONDS, Itchen Abbas, near 
Winchester. 


ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 

Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice in the Buying. Selling and Valuation ot 
FINE JEWELS. One of the world’s greatest 
authorities.—Tel.: MAYfair 2511-2512. 

ROUGHT IRON Entrance and Garden Gates 

by Suffolk craftsmen, hand-made to any 
special size. Railings, firescreens, designs and 
prices from S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Brad- 
field, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel.: Woodbridge 514. 
Est. 30 years. 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


LANKETS. Specially reduced January only. 
Pure wool mothproof cellular. light, warm 
and easy to wash at home. Colours: peach, white, 
rose, blue, green. 40 in. by 60 in., 22/6; 63 by 84, 
45/-; 70 by 90, 56/-; 80 by 100, 66/-. Post free.— 
HAWICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CO., LTD., 
Hawick, Scotland. 


OLD FEET? Not with our thick hand-knitted 

Harris Wool Socks for countrymen. 3 pairs, 
24/3 (large, 273); grand, too, in gum boots. 
Knicker stockings from 21/6 pr. — MUNRO- 
FRIEND, 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, S.4. 


AND-KNITTED TWIN-SETS, 5 gns. Jumpers, 

Cardigans, Bed-jackets, large stock and made 
to order in 3 weeks. Outsizes a speciality. Exqui- 
site colours and beautiful styles. Parcels on 
approval.—Write, KNITTING SHOP, Henley in 
Arden, Warwicks. 
HAx? KNITTING WOOLS. Buy your hand 

knitting wools direct. Guaranteed 100 per 
cent. pure new wool, Spun in Yorkshire and dyed 
in Scotland—beautiful colours from fast, safe 
dyes. Send name and address (blocks) and 2}d. 
stamp for shade cards and prices, etc., to Dept. 
CL.10, JOHN DEACON, LTD., 10, Hall Ings, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. Spinners of fine quality worsted 
hand knitting wools. Backed by over 100 years’ 
experience. 


HAND-WOVEN Saxony and Cheviot Tweeds. 

Not the usual run of Harris and home-spun. 
—Send 1/- for patterns to MOFFAT HAND- 
LOOM WEAVERS, Ladyknow, Moffat, Dumfries- 
shire. We are always pleased to welcome visitors 
to see our premises. 


ARACHUTES. 1. Pure heavy English Silk, 
white or primrose; each panel 36 in. by 132in., 
2 panels 15/-, 4 panels 27/6, 8 panels 52/6. 2. Nylon, 
peach, rose or light blue; each panel 36 in. by 
150 in., 2 panels 20/-, 4 panels 37/6, 8 panels 72/6. 
3. Cream Cambric; 10 panels; each 40 in. by 60 in., 
whole par. 17/-. Carr. free. Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 197), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 
OOLLIES, garments hand-knitted from cus- 
tomers’ own wool or our own. Hand-knitted 
classics for sale.—JONES, 1b, Tarrant Street, 























Arundel. 

____—~xEDUCATIONAL 
ERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOBILE OR AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENGINEERING. Preparation 


for appointments in Works Management, Drawing 
and Design Offices, Sales, Technical, Experi- 
mental and Research Depts. Complete full-day 
workshop courses with graded technical training 
suitable for students with or without School 
Certificate. Entry from 15 years. Pre Call-up 
training. Short courses. Syllabus (state dept.) 
from Director of Studies, COLLEGE OF AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING, 
Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. FLA. 0021. 


OYS Preparatory for public school. Ages 7-14. 
Established 40 years. Recognised. EDDING- 
TON HOUSE, Herne, Kent. Excellent health. 





AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11. 

Individual Tuition for Examinations, Navy 
and Army entrance, ist M.B. General Certificate 
at all levels. Tel.: PARK 7437. 
Pe ADVICE to parents seeking Boarding 

Schools. State districts preferred, fee limit 
and age. Phone REGent 3997, BURROW’S 
SCHOLASTIC BUREAU, (3), Dickins & Jones, 
Ltd., Regent Street, London, W.1. Publishers of 
“Schools of England,”’ etc., post free, 6/9. 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for a successful career 

—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 6, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. 


ISS CATHERINE JUDSON’S SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE, 21, Collingham Road, S.W.5 
(FRObisher 2012). Complete Secretarial training, 
including foreign languages and foreign short- 
hand or journalism and book-keeping. Miss Kerr- 
Sanders’s Appointment Department remains at 
this address under Miss Judson’s direction. 
(FRObisher 1641.) 


OWDERHAM CASTLE, near Exeter. Residen- 
tial School of Domestic Science. Pupils also 
taken for Stable Management and/or Equitation, 
which may be combined, if desired, either with 
Cookery or Dressmaking/Laundry.—For Prospec- 
tus, please apply to The Countess of Devon. 
END now for FREE copy—“‘SECRETS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL WRITING.” Learn how to make 
money by writing stories or articles for the Press. 
—Write: PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
94, Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, LTD. The Spring Term com- 
mences January 16, 1952. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certifi- 
cate granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, Ist 
Class Diploma, Edinburgh College of Domestic 
Science. 
TH TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

59/62, South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 
5306-8. Early applications for 1952/3 vacancies 
essential. 
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‘ Nearly sixteen years ago I bought my Veldtschoen. For some 
vears now I have only worn them in very wet or snowy weather. 
During the present record snowfall they have again been invaluable, 
resisting the penetrating effects of the ‘ snow broth’ as perfectly 


as when I first wore them.”’ NOW 115/- 
(TAX FREE) 


S 


Designed and made to master every vagary of climate. 


Famous the world over for their long and reliable service. Made in Northampton, England. 





